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Editorially speaking... 


@ Last year Puerto Rico adopted a new, _ the remarkable progress that is being made 
modern civil service law to bring its person- toward giving Puerto Rico a top-notch per- 
nel organization into line with the vigorous sonnel program. 

drive for governmental betterment that has 

been under way in the Island for the last @ Are some of us so preoccupied with regu- 
several years. One major phase of the new lations that we lose sight of the deeper 
program has been a broad plan of public human values that must be reckoned with 
service training, in which the University of in making public personnel administra- 
Puerto Rico is playing a leading part. In tion a constructive part of good govern- 
his article, Personnel Administration in ment? Are there enough of us who are for 
Puerto Rico, John Honey tells the story of _ the right things, and not just merely against 
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the wrong? In answering these questions, 
Louis Kroeger urges that more public per- 
sonnel people bring a positive outlook to 
their jobs. Many will find much to ponder 
in his article, Wherein We’re Failing. 


@ Good employment testing is one of the 
foundation stones of any sound personnel 
program, and there is still much to be ac- 
complished in this area of personnel ad- 
ministration. Dr. Thelma Hunt, a top- 
flight psychologist, outlines a three-point 
program for improving personnel selection 
in her article, Better Use of Employment 
Tests, and backs it up with some specific 
suggestions. Her article is adapted from a 
paper presented at the Assembly’s 1947 
Annual Conference on Public Personnel 
Administration. 


@ The average civil service agency is called 
upon to recruit and test in a wide variety 
of occupational fields, and no one agency 
can be adequately staffed with specialists 
to do the job well. One answer to the prob- 
lem is to tap the reservoir of talent repre- 
sented by the subject-matter experts in the 
various operating departments. In_ his 
article, Examining by Experts in a Central 
Personnel Agency, Bernard Rosen de- 
scribes how a program of this sort was used 
with marked success in the Chicago Re- 
gional Office of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 


@ When bare words are clothed with pic- 
tures, charts, and diagrams, abstract ideas 
take on life and meaning. The proved 
value of such “visual aids” has long been 


accepted in the field of progressive educa- 
tion. In their article, Using Visual Aids to 
Sell Position Classification, Thadene Hay- 
worth and Marjory Sargent tell how the 
same techniques were applied effectively in 
telling management, employees, and union 
officials about the “why” of a job evaluation 
plan. 


@ The so-called “unassembled examina- 
tion” is often viewed askance by personnel 
technicians who have seen the device 
abused and mishandled. At the same time, 
it is widely agreed that there are conditions 
under which an unassembled examination 
is the proper solution to a problem of re- 
cruitment and selection. Kenneth Bean asks 
the question, When Should an Unas- 
sembled Examination Be Used? and then 
proceeds to answer it with some practical 
suggestions that bear remembering the 
next time the question comes up in your 
office. 


@ A Senate subcommittee has recently con- 
ducted an investigation on the use of vaca- 
tion and sick leave by federal employees. 
The subcommittee views with alarm as 
follows: 


Federai employees who avail themselves of the 
maximum annual leave of 26 days, sick leave of 
15 days, holidays totaling eight, plus 104 Saturdays 
and Sundays, work only 212 days a year or 58 per 
cent of the time. 


Let’s carry it one step further. ‘Suppose 
they all came late for work on those 212 
days, quit early, and took an extra half- 
hour for lunch. And suppose this wasn’t 
an election year. 
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Personnel Administration in 


Puerto Rico .... 


. « « « « JOHN C. HONEY 





INCE 1940 the government of Puerto 

Rico has been conducting a vigorous 
program of economic and social rehabilita- 
tion which is having many repercussions on 
insular administrative practices. The pro- 
gram includes among other activities land 
reform, the setting up of government retail 
food markets, the expansion of health 
and educational facilities, government- 
sponsored industrialization projects and 
the establishment of an electric power au- 
thority and a transportation authority. A 
planning board has been created for the 
purpose of developing a master plan for 
Puerto Rico, and to prepare annually a 
six-year financial program for the island. 
In the executive office of the governor, a 
bureau of the budget has been established 
with authority to prepare annual budgets 
and to conduct programs of administrative 
management.! 


Developments in Public Personnel 
Administration 


IN THE SPRING of 1947 a civil service law 
was passed by the insular legislature.? This 
act does not represent the first attempt to 
secure the merit system in Puerto Rico. As 
early in the period of American domination 
as 1908 a law went into effect which created 
on paper, at least, a civil service program. 
Again in 1931 an act was passed setting up 

1 For background and information regarding the 
programs of the government of Puerto Rico see: 
Rexford G. Tugwell, The Stricken Land, Doubleday 
& Co., 1947; Paul Blanchard, Democracy and Em- 
pire in the Caribbean, The Macmillan Co., 1947; 
Vencenzo Petrillo, Puerto Rican Paradox, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1947; and Annual 


Reports of the Governor of Puerto Rico, 1942-47. 
? Insular Act Number 345, approved May 12, 1947. 





@ Joun C. Honey is Visiting Professor in Public 
Administration at the University of Puerto Rico. 
He was formerly a member of the faculty of the 
University of Connecticut, and has done personnel 
work for the Office of Price Administration and the 


National Housing Agency. During the war, he- 


served in the Army. 
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a civil service commission. This body con- 
tinued to operate until July 1947, when 
the most recent civil service law became 
operative. . 

That the two earlier laws did not accom- 
plish many of their objectives is generally 
recognized in Puerto Rico. Undoubtedly 
the fact was significant that the laws repre- 
sented continental concepts of the appro- 
priate relationships between politics and 
the public service—concepts which were not 
necessarily understood or accepted in 
Puerto Rico. Also since 1917, when the 
elected legislature was introduced, there 
has been a tug-of-war between the governor, 
who is responsible to the President of the 
United States, and the legislature, which is 
responsible to the people of Puerto Rico. 
The legislative determination to check the 
governor seems to have complicated and 
restricted the work of the executive branch, 
including that of the civil service commis- 
sion. A multitude of other factors hinder- 
ing the effective implementation of the 
merit system could be cited, such as the lack 
of adequate training facilities, the lack of 
experience in self-government, and the al- 
most overwhelming nature of the island’s 
economic problems. 

From 1940 onward, several attempts were 
made to revamp the civil service under the 
leadership of Governor Rexford G. Tug- 
well. After a number of unsuccessful efforts 
to secure the passage of improved civil serv- 
ice acts, the Governor appointed in 1944 
Guillermo Nigaglioni to the commission. 
Nigaglioni pursued the task of eliminating 
politics from the civil service with con- 
siderable vigor. Under his direction new 
classification and pay plans were instituted 
as a temporary step on the way to thorough- 
going classification and pay studies. He 
generally reorganized the commission and 
established an in-service-training division. 
Through his influence the tradition of 
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making endless numbers of provisional and 
temporary appointments began to be re- 
placed by an examinations program. 

In 1946 the development of a new civil 
service law was undertaken in cooperation 
with the Public Administration Service of 
Chicago. When the passage of the new law 
became assured in 1947, the chairman of 
the commission returned to: private busi- 
ness. 


The Insular Office of Personnel 


‘THE NEW PERSONNEL ACT provides for an 
office of personnel headed by a director 
appointed by the governor. In addition 
there is created a personnel board com- 
posed of three members appointed by the 
governor. The board is charged primarily 
with investigative and advisory functions 
in regard to general problems of insular 
personnel administration. It is also em- 
powered to investigate and decide contro- 
versies arising in connection with personnel 
actions affecting insular employees. 

The responsibility for day-to-day admin- 
istration of the act is vested in the director 
of personnel and the office of personnel. 
The first director under the new act is 
Manuel A. Pérez, former commissioner of 
Labor in the cabinet of Governor Tugwell. 
Pérez has the reputation in Puerto Rico of 
elder statesman. He is accordingly able to 
lend a status to the civil service which had 
been lacking in the past. As assistant direc- 
tor, Pérez recently selected the former per- 
sonnel director of the University of Puerto 
Rico, a young aggressive liberal, who is 
devoted to the concept of making the office 
of personnel a service organ for the rest 
of the insular government. 

The organization of the office of person- 
nel, as reconstituted in November, 1947, 
gives the director two technical assistants, 
one to advise on the insular pay plan, and 
one on matters relating to personnel trans- 
actions generally. In addition he has an 
administrative assistant whose responsibil- 
ity is the internal administration of the 
office. ‘The two technical assistants are the 
nucleus of a program planning unit, where 
selecting and scheduling of priorities in the 
work of the office will take place. 


The major programs are carried out 
through an examining division, a classi- 
fication division, a federal division, an ad- 
ministrative section, a personnel and statis- 
tics division, and a training division. The 
examining division has a staff of twelve 
technicians whose responsibility is to pre- 
pare, administer, and evaluate examina- 
tions for all positions in the competitive 
service. Formerly there was little program- 
ming of the division’s work and a lack of 
integration of the examining program with 
the work of the rest of the personnel office. 
Recently, through the efforts of the assist- 
ant director of personnel, emphasis has 
been placed on coordination and program- 
ming of the examining functions. The en- 
tire division is being given a course in 
examining techniques in an effort to im- 
prove technical proficiency. Lectures are 
conducted once or twice a week at the close 
of business in the offices of the division, 
by a professor from the University of 
Puerto Rico. 

The classification division has a staff of 
six technicians. A classification survey of 
the insular service was made by the civil 
service commission and the Public Admin- 
istration Service of Chicago in 1945-46. 
More than 30,000 job description question- 
naires were distributed to employees, 
following the return of which new class 
concepts were developed and the assign- 
ment of positions to classes was made. The 
class specifications which resulted from this 
survey served as the basis for allocating 
jobs. The pay plan adopted under Act of 
May 13, 1947 is appropriately related to 
the classification plan and equalizes pay for 
similar work for the first time in Puerto 
Rico. 

The federal division is in effect the fed- 
eral civil service commission’s branch in 
Puerto Rico. Functionally, this division 
is the United States board of civil service 
examiners for Puerto Rico, receiving policy 
decisions, orders, and regulations from the 
United States Civil Service Commission in 
Washington via the fifth regional office in 
Atlanta. Organizationally, it is under the 
supervision of the director of personnel of 
the insular office of personnel. The mem- 
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bers of the staff are paid by the insular 
government, although they perform only 
federal government functions. Since No- 
vember 1941, when the federal civil serv- 
ice commission placed in the exempt class 
all federal positions in Puerto Rico except 
those in the post office and customs service, 
the division’s work has been concerned 
largely with those latter two agencies. It is 
the division’s responsibility to hold and 
grade examinations, set up registers, and 
certify eligibles for them. In addition it 
carries on character investigations for the 
customs service and occasionally for other 
federal agencies, handles veterans’ appeals 
under the veterans’ preference act, and 
investigates reduction-in-force procedures 
and efficiency rating systems. 

The administrative section, located in 
the office of the director and headed by an 
administrative assistant, is charged _pri- 
marily with the responsibility for internal 
“housekeeping.” It has under its jurisdic- 
tion the personnel files, correspondence 
unit, and property, custodial and telephone 
service functions. 

Until the recent reorganization there had 
been no proper distinction in terms of 
supervisory responsibility between the in- 
ternal activities of the office of personnel 
and activities relating to the agencies and 
their personnel programs. The division of 
personnel and statistics was established 
as a means of clarifying the functions of 
the unit which deals with personnel trans- 
actions for the agencies. In addition to be- 
ing responsible for the receipt of doc- 
uments from the agencies relating to 
appointments, transfers, promotions, and 
separations, and for processing those docu- 
ments, it is anticipated that the division 
of personnel and statistics will undertake 
statistical analyses relating to promotions, 
transfers, layoffs, and other activities. * 


3A limited amount of statistical information has 
been available in the past, some of which is highly 
significant. For example, the annual report of the 
civil service commission for 1946-47 indicates that 
1,558 certifications of eligibles were issued as the 
result or requisitions from the departments. Au- 
thorizations for provisional appointments totaled 
2,786. This high number of provisional appoint- 
ments resulted from a lack of eligible lists for 
several important classes of positions, 


Training Unit Established 


To MEET the urgent need for technicians 
in the public service, the insular civil serv- 
ice commission had established an in- 
service training division. This is continued 
under the present office of personnel as 
a training division whose functions promise 
to become increasingly important. The 
primary method used for training has been 
to offer courses in cooperation with various 
high schools and with the University of 
Puerto Rico. These are open to government 
workers who meet minimum qualifications 
and who pay a nominal fee. Formerly it 
was possible for government employees to 
take any courses of their choosing, but this 
year because of a more limited budget, ad- 
mission to courses is dependent on whether. 
the subject matter is directly related to the 
on-the-job work of the student. 

As mentioned earlier, a special course 
in examining techniques is now being given 
for members of the examining division of 
the office of personnel. Plans are under con- 
sideration for making special training serv- 
ices available to one or more of the govern- 
ment departments and corporations which 
have particular training needs. In all of 
the training programs members of the uni- 
versity or high school faculties are used. 
The services of several visiting professors 
from other countries are also made avail- 
able to the training division on a part-time 
basis each year, largely through the facil- 
ities of the university. 

In addition to an established curriculum, 
some specialized courses are given from 
time to time. During 1946-47 two courses 
were given at the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, for example, one in public health 
practices and another in vital statistics. 
Training was also given there to property 
registrants, clerks, and personnel techni- 
cians. 

To supplement the training facilities de- 
scribed above, a limited number of em- 
ployees are given leave with pay each year 
to study at a continental or Puerto Rican 
college or university. The subject matter 
of such study, of course, must be of benefit 
to the public service. During 1946-47, nine 
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leaves were granted for such study. The 
training division also advises on the alloca- 
tion of several other scholarships to study 
abroad. It is doing work in visual educa- 
tion, and in 1947 it published a report of a 
public administration conference which 
was held in 1945.4 


Personnel Administration in the Insular 
Agencies 


COMPETENT PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION in 
the departments and agencies is recognized 
by the insular office of personnel as being 
fundamental to the success of the civil 
service. However, the office’s capacity for 
improving that administration has been 
largely restricted in the past to occasional 
‘letters, circulars, and telephone and per- 
sonal contacts. Procedural instructions to 
the agencies have been meagre, but steps 
are now being taken to systematically im- 
prove procedures and to develop programs 
in the various phases of personnel adminis- 
tration for agency adaptation. Assistance 
in the development of personnel programs 
is being given by the office of personnel in 
the departments of health, interior, justice, 
education, and finance. 

The need for over-all guidance from the 
central personnel office of the government 
has been clearly demonstrated through a 
recent survey of personnel programs in 
several agencies. Of eight major depart- 
ments considered, two indicated that they 
have no personal staffs or units as such. 
Three departments have in each only a 
small nucleus of clerical assistants to handle 
the personnel work. Two others have mod- 
erately well-paid administrative officers to 
handle personnel and other functions. 
Only one of the eight departments has a 
full-scale personnel office with a director 
who reports to the commissioner, and a 
staff of over thirty professional and clerical 
assistants. 

Another group of nine smaller agencies, 
including several staff agencies, has either 
no personnel units as such, or a handful 


* Annual Report of the Puerto Rico Civil Service 
Commission, Fiscal Year 1945-46. Title of the Con- 
ference Report is: “Puerto Rico and its Public 
Administration Program.” 


of clerical employees are responsible for all 
personnel work. One agency of this group 
has a low-paid personnel officer, two others 
have administrative officers, and still an- 
other delegates responsibility for personnel 
administration to its finance division. 

Of five government corporations sur- 
veyed, all in the exempt service, four have 
substantial personnel programs headed by 
a director of personnel or chief personnel 
officers. The fifth corporation combines the 
personnel, property, and purchasing func- 
tions under one position. It is generally 
true in Puerto Rico that the exempted gov- 
ernment corporations are better equipped 
to carry on personnel work than are the 
departments and agencies in the classified 
service. This is so for several reasons. The 
corporations are for the most part recent 
creations; they have had ample funds and 
have been closely associated with those ele- 
ments of the government which are empha- 
sizing the importance of competent admin- 
istration. One of the interesting problems 
for the future of civil service in Puerto Rico 
will be the evolution of the relationships 
between the corporations and the office of 
personnel. There are indications that 
standards of personnel administration in 
the corporations are serving as a good 
influence on personnel standards in the 
classified service. At the same time some 
sentiment exists in various government cor- 
porations for coming under the operation 
of the civil service act. 


The Puerto Rico Personnel Committee 


As A MEANS of bringing together the chief 
personnel officers of the several insular 
agencies for regular consideration of the 
government’s personnel problems, the 
Puerto Rico Personnel Committee was es- 
tablished in January, 1947. The committee 
has no legal status, being an informal ad- 
visory body. The iniative for its formation 
was taken by the director of the public 
administration program of the University 
of Puerto Rico, and under the organiza- 
tion’s constitution its chairman is named 
by the director of that program. The first 
two chairmen to be appointed have been 
visiting professors of public administration 
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in the university. Both are men with con- 
siderable personnel experience in the 
United States. 

The committee has defined its purposes 
to include the exchange of personnel in- 
formation, the sharing of mutual personnel 
problems, the development of uniform 
ideas and programs through special reports 
and studies, the stimulation of interest in 
personnel administration, and the making 
of recommendations to the governor, the 
director of personnel, and the personnel 
board. As is apparent to anyone familiar 
with the Federal Personnel Council, this 
organization is attempting in a number of 
respects to serve in the same way in Puerto 
Rico as does the Federal Council in the 
United States. It should be noted in passing 
that fifty-six federal agencies have branch 
offices in Puerto Rico, and that there was 
formerly a chapter of the Federal Council 
which is currently being reconstituted. 

At the present time thirty-six insular 
agencies are represented on the Puerto 
Rico personnel committee, several of which 
are not subject to the civil service act. In- 
cluded in the agencies not covered by the 
act are ten government corporations. A 
significant feature of this kind of arrange- 
ment is that it permits a flow of ideas back 
and forth on matters of personnel adminis- 
tration between the agencies which are 
experiencing civil service regulation and 
those which are not. 

In addition to the work of the committee 
that is accomplished in the regular bi- 
weekly meetings, a continuing program of 
activity is carried on through subcommit- 
tees. There are currently subcommittees on 
personnel programs in the insular agencies, 
on suggestion programs, on supervisory 
training, and on rules and regulations. The 
subcommittee on suggestion programs is 
currently exploring agency practices, espe- 
cially in the Department of Interior, and 
expects to recommend a model suggestion 
system. The subcommittee on training is 
surveying agency training programs by 
means of a questionnaire. ‘The major proj- 
ect of the committee during the fall of 1947 
was to cooperate with the subcommittee on 
rules and regulations in the preparation 


of rules pursuant to the new personnel law. 
Plans are now under way for preparing 
regulations which will be submitted as 
recommendations to the director of person- 
nel. 


The Public Administration Program of 
the University 


In 1941 the legislature of Puerto Rico, rec- 
ognizing the importance of having trained 
personnel carry on the administrative func- 
tions of the government, created a college 
of public administration in the University 
of Puerto Rico. The evolution of the uni- 
versity and of the program itself has led to 
a recent integration of the various activities 
in the social science field under a dean of 
the social sciences. The public administra- 
tion program, as it is called, has therefore 
become part of the department of social 
sciences and the director reports to the 
chancellor of the university through the 
dean of the social sciences. This arrange- 
ment has the effect of coordinating research 
and academic projects of the program with 
those of the department, and may prove 
particularly useful in the future in bring- 
ing about collaboration between the social 
science research center (also a part of the 
department) and the program. 

The first director, who still holds office, 
was appointed in 1945. He had formerly 
been regional director for Puerto Rico of 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
has a wide knowledge of Puerto Rican 
problems. The staff of the public adminis- 
tration program is composed of several 
permanent members of the faculty, who 
are Puerto Ricans, three or more visiting 
professors who are invited annually from 
the United States to work with the pro- 
gram, and a number of research assistants 
who are part-time Puerto Rican students. 

The program consists essentially of two 
parts—teaching and research. The teaching 
portion of the program covers three phases. 
There are courses offered to government 
employees under the in-service training 
plan, courses for undergraduates working 
for a bachelor’s degree in the social sciences, 
and courses offered primarily for graduate 
students who are majoring in public ad- 
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ministration and are working toward a 
diploma in the field. 

Graduate students who are working for 
the diploma take academic studies in ad- 
ministration for one year and then a six 
months’ internship in an insular agency 
under a program jointly supervised by the 
agency and the staff of the public adminis- 
tration program. At present the first group 
of 12 graduate students to work under this 
arrangement are completing their year of 
academic work. 

To mention a few of the courses offered 
may illustrate the coverage of the program. 
In the administrative field are offered prin- 
ciples of public administration, personnel 
administration, personnel selection, statis- 
tics, public finance, machine record-keep- 
ing, planning, administrative reporting, 
administrative management, and adminis- 
trative law. In addition, courses are given 
in accounting, labor relations, sociology, 
political geography, economics, American 
government, and a variety of other subjects. 
During the year 1946-47 the courses in 
personnel administration alone were taken 
by 116 government employees,® and during 
the first semester of the current year approx- 
imately 60 employees took the classes of- 
fered in this field. 

The research and survey aspects of the 
public administration program are the 
other facets of its operation. Although the 
government has used the services of con- 
sulting firms, principally from the United 
States, on numerous occasions, it is neces- 
sary to have trained technicians at hand in 
Puerto Rico to lend assistance on the many 
administrative problems, large and small, 
which are typical of an expanding govern- 
ment. 

Much of the emphasis in this research 
and survey work is on personnel adminis- 
tration. Administration on the Island can 
only be competent when _ technically 
trained personnel become available in suf- 
ficient numbers to handle the huge volume 
of government work. The necessity that 
personnel be trained both within the 
government and outside of it, accounts for 


5 Annual Report of the Puerto Rico Civil Service 
Commission, Fiscal Year 1946-47. 


the various phases of the program. In- 
service training depends largely, of course, 
on having adequate training facilities 
within the agencies, and those facilities 
require personnel technicians to man them 
properly. In addition the success of the 
personnel act is so much tied up with get- 
ting personnel technicians into key jobs, 
that the need to emphasize personnel ad- 
ministration is pressing. Among the sur- 
veys which have been made or are being 
undertaken are a study of university per- 
sonnel administration which produced a 
personnel program for the university, a de- 
tailed study of insular agency personnel ad- 
ministration, an organizational and person- 
nel study in the transportation authority, 
a management survey in the department of 
health, and another one in the agricultural 
extension service. A tentative plan for a 
long-term survey of municipal government 
and administration is being prepared. 

The feature of the public administra- 
tion program which may be of special 
interest to state and municipal adminis- 
trators in the United States is its close 
relationship to the government. Since it 
developed out of urgent governmental 
needs there was bound to be extensive 
cooperation at the outset. That cooperation 
has continued, in part, because of the de- 
sire of university officials, to serve the 
government and its reform program as 
practically as possible. While there are 
dangers in having academic and research 
programs in universities too closely bound 
to the government in power, a greater 
danger lies in the direction of their remain- 
ing aloof from the practical problems of 
government. On their part the key figures 
in the insular government have looked for 
guidance to the public administration pro- 
gram so frequently as to foster a practical 
and thoroughly cooperative kind of re- 
lationship. More time will be needed to 
determine how well the balance can be 
kept between serving the insular govern- 
ment’s needs and doing an independent, 
scientific type of work. Ideally there should 
be no conflict and in view of the quality 
of personnel involved today, relatively 
little exists. 
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The Future of Insular Personnel 
Administration 
IN CONSIDERING the future of insular per- 
sonnel administration a few factors should 
be noted which seem to augur success for 
the further development of the present 
program. The over-all political problem 
appears to be achieving a gradual resolu- 
tion. An elected governor will be respon- 
sible to the Puerto Rican people after the 
elections of 1948. This was provided for 
in a recent amendment to the basic law 
which governs Puerto Rico. 

This should tend to reduce the executive- 
legislative conflict, with its deleterious 
effect on administration in the executive 
branch. A concomitant trend is to evaluate 
Puerto Rico’s problems and the proposed 
solutions to those problems less in terms 
of continental standards, and more in terms 
of their relationship to the culture of the 
Island. In other words it may be expected 
that efforts will be made to select adminis- 
trative techniques because of their applica- 
bility to the Puerto Rican community 
rather than solely because those techniques 
have been found to be successful in con- 
tinental situations. 


In addition the strong support that exists 
for attacking Puerto Rico’s enormous eco- 
nomic and social problems should not be 
underestimated as a positive force in the ad- 
ministrative picture. The Popular Demo- 
cratic Party, which has been in control 
since 1940, is responsible for having stimu- 
lated the electorate to a heretofore un- 
known degree of participation in politics. 
The task of the administrator, to ground 
his programs in a constantly expanding 
public understanding and support, is made 
far easier if that public is politically on the 
alert. 

The foregoing account suggests that the 
immediate problems of insular personnel 
administration lie in the further develop- 
ment of the work of the office of personnel, 
in the improvement of agency personnel 
programs, in the rapid expansion of train- 
ing programs to meet the needs of the 
public service, and in the development of 
a widespread popular conviction that the 
merit system is both possible and essential. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
given a continuation of the present favor- 
able circumstances these tasks will be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. 
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HE MAN IN THE STREET too often says of 
i ig civil service that it is a system under 
which a favored candidate who can answer 
enough catch questions gets a job from 
which he cannot be fired. The civil servant 
too often lends credence to this distortion 
by complaining about the delays and inade- 
quacies of the system, while taking ‘audible 
consolation in the fact that his job is secure. 
To those who care about the future of the 
merit system these are attitudes to cause 
real concern. 

Perhaps in our efforts to improve our 
techniques and in our zeal to thwart the 
spoilsmen we have failed to gear public 
personnel administration to the basic hu- 
man motives and interests on which all 
successful social institutions depend, Per- 
haps the time has come when a system born 
of reform and reared in controversy should 
be analyzed and redirected. 

Our civil service laws, like automobiles, 
refrigerators, and sewing machines, have 
undergone but slight fundamental change 
since the original models were introduced. 
In all cases the changes in more recent 
models have been pretty much confined to 
the size, the shape, the arrangement of de- 
tails, and adaptation to please the eye and 
to increase comfort. We tend to resent and 
regard with suspicion those who question 
any of our fundamental principles. 

If we have failed to change our philoso- 
phy and our laws because they are the com- 
plete answer, there could be no complaint. 
But there seems to be ample cause to doubt 
that the traditional civil service law is the 
true and final answer to the needs of the 
public service. We may have been lulled 
into a sense of false satisfaction by the 
growth and spread of the merit system. 
It suggests a movement of great popular 
appeal and evident soundness. There are 
those who will argue, though, that this 
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spread has been partly a choice by the 
public of a lesser evil, partly smart politics, 
and partly employee pressure. There seems, 
indeed, to be little spontaneous faith in 
the merit system, and little real and con- 
sistent understanding of its meaning. 

We have failed apparently to recognize 
that incentives and rewards are effective 
where prohibitions and restrictions fail. It 
seems trite to suggest that since the term 
“personnel” refers to human beings, we 
ought to pay more attention to what the 
individual wants from a career in public 
service, and how he reacts to what he gets. 
It is not the transaction that counts. It is 
the human life, or a whole family of lives 
that are involved that count. 

A course in human relations which 
stresses the role of the supervisor in cul- 
tivating the individual on the job is not 
enough. However cordial and “human” the 
relationship between supervisor and em- 
ployee, we cannot by that relationship 
alone overcome the basic failures of our 
system. The appeal has got to be funda- 
mental; not superficial. The institution 
itself, not its flunkies, must furnish the in- 
spiration and demand the respect. The 
effort in behalf of cordial relations is im- 
portant, but it cannot thrive in an insincere 
or antagonistic atmosphere. 

It would take quite a treatise to identify 
all the basic human motives, to define them 
in proper psychological terms, and to inter- 
pret and apply them to the content of 
personnel administration. This article pre- 
tends no such treatment of the subject. 
Even our common sense, however, should 
enable us to see wherein we have failed to 
develop a plan which captures and utilizes 
common human interest. 


Security 


A DESIRE FOR SECURITY, for example, sooner 
or later becomes strong in all of us. Super- 
ficially, we seem to have guaranteed security 
in the typical civil service law. The lan- 
guage usually reads something to the effect 
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that tenure is subject to good behavior and 
the satisfactory performance of duties. The 
impression which is abroad is that good 
behavior can be anything short of scandal- 
ous misbehavior, and that the satisfactory 
performance of duties means anything bet- 
ter than gross incompetence. Statistics and 
arguments to the contrary notwithstanding, 
these are the ideas and attitudes of most of 
our citizens and most of our employees. Our 
failures include our inability to convince 
anyone that a civil service job is really se- 
cure only so long as there is real effort put 
into it. But is this protection—real or fan- 
cied—the essence of security? Is security a 
negative concept of protection against dis- 
missal, or is true security a matter of job 
satisfactions, of opportunities, of concern 
for personal interests outside the job, of 
adequate compensation, and of real eco- 
nomic security when service has ended? If 
real security is all of these things, we have 
provided for it inadequately. 

Public personnel agencies, for example, 
seldom concern themselves with the aspects 
of working conditions that create job satis- 
faction. We leave the arrangement of 
physical working surroundings, and of psy- 
chological factors as well, to the operating 
departments and to the building manage- 
ment. Classification and tests and ratings 
and paper work may be important tools of 
our trade. They are useless tools, however, 
for correcting the turnover that results from 
tempers frayed by fatigue induced by bad 
lighting and stale air. 

We provide channels of advancement, 
but too often only in a passive way. Honest 
opportunity for advancement, based on the 
true meaning of merit, demands that we 
cast aside the restrictive effects of seniority, 
of rigid experience requirements, and of 
limitations of promotion to those in a 
given department. A sense of real security 
comes from knowing that every avenue of 
advancement is open; not from stolidly 
standing in line awaiting one’s turn. It 
means too that we must provide a quality 
of leadership through all the ranks of super- 
vision that encourages rather than fears 
competition, and a kind of training that 
will facilitate advancement. A leader who 


feels inadequate to do his job also feels 
insecure. When that is the case, not all the 
tenure laws in the land can make his staff 
feel secure. 

In terms of money compensation many 
jurisdictions have made progress in the 
last few years. On the one hand there is 
still more room for advancement; on the 
other hand we must be careful to avoid 
trying to make the dollar the only job 
attraction. To argue and act on the view- 
point that employees are interested only in 
their pay check is to display a cynicism 
which in itself nullifies all of our other 
efforts to boost morale. 

Morale, incidentally, is not something to 
be created by a pep talk every Thursday 
morning at nine. It reflects the inner spirit 
and health of an organization. It has to be. 
It cannot be commanded. 

An employee cannot feel secure in his 
job if there are uncertainties or obstacles 
in any phase of his life, on or off the job. 
The employee will rightly resent any in- 
trusion into his private affairs. At the same 
time he will welcome an opportunity to 
air his troubles with those he believes to 
be friendly and sympathetic. Whether the 
effort to aid him will be hailed as helpful 
or rejected as an invasion of his privacy 
depends largely on who initiates the action 
and how it is done. One who is wise in the 
ways of men will therefore provide the 
means for helping to solve personal prob- 
lems, even though some of them are far 
afield from working conditions, but will 
never say nor imply that any employee must 
ever seek help. If we would create real 
security, we should instill a confidence in 
our sincere interest in individual welfare. 
It would make a good substitute for pre- 
occupation with deadlines and phrases. 


Adventure 


IF THEY ARE ASKED to express a choice, a 
surprising number of employees profess to 
choose adventure rather than security as a 
basic motive in their choice of work. This 
choice suggests two possibilities. The first 
is that there are individuals who gravitate 
to the relative security of public employ- 
ment but who yearn for safe adventure, and 
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who would get increased job satisfaction 
out of any condition of employment which 
gave an illusion of adventure without risk 
to basic security. The other possibility is 
that there are individuals who are sincerely 
much more concerned in new and different 
and interesting experiences without much 
concern for a secured future. 

On the whole we have failed to nurture 
the interests of either of these groups. Rigid 
laws, rigid rules, fixed procedures, honored 
traditions, a fear of departing from prec- 
edent and having to explain and defend it 
—all these limit the possibility of adventure 
in any public service governed by typical 
civil service laws. Originality and initiative 
too often disturb the status quo. The status 
quo too often may not be disturbed without 
retribution. There is a vital spark lacking 
in a system which punishes rather than en- 
courages the blithe and adventurous spirit 
who seeks to do new things or to find new 
ways for doing old things. It is one of the 
ways wherein we’ve failed. 

Employee suggestion systems, well and 
sincerely administered; a work simplifica- 
tion program which enlists the support 
and draws upon the imagination of every 
employee; rotation of assignment; plans for 
salary adjustment and advancement which 
encourage real worth and reward mere lon- 
gevity not at all—these are some of the more 
obvious means by which we can bring 
adventure to public service. We have yet 
to learn, however, that these are the things 
which must form the backbone of what 
we do, and not be merely the panacea to 
which we turn temporarily when our usual 
restrictive practices drive the adventurous 
from our ranks and frustrate even those 
who remain behind for security. 


Recognition 
WHETHER THE EMPLOYEE seeks security or 
whether he seeks adventure, it is a fair bet 
that his spirit soars whenever he gains 
recognition. Recognition need not be in 
the form of medals or citations. A quiet 
word of praise, a public word of commen- 
dation, a small bonus, or the publishing of 
a name may do the trick as well. Above all, 
recognition must be spontaneous. The auto- 


matic character of the quarter-century pin, 
or the testimonial upon retirement, can 
scarcely be missed by any of those who have 
ever attended such affairs. It is true that 
employees gain some satisfaction from such 
recognition; however it is probably largely 
because they have been shown so little 
appreciation in all of the years leading up 
to the event that they welcome even the 
kind word which comes automatically at 
long last. 

To be sure, the civil service system cannot 
formally create spontaneous occasions for 
recognition. But there is so much that we 
can do to encourage the conditions which 
are favorable to this recognition, and to 
eliminate the obstacles to it. Gaining a 
salary increase, for example, is generally 
like a steeplechase, with a prescribed dis- 
tance to be covered and hazards and ob- 
stacles of varying degree of difficulty. Those 
who complete the course cannot be blamed 
if they seem too tired to enjoy the fruits of 
victory. Instead of laws and rules of pro- 
ceedings which in effect require one to 
show cause why recognition through salary 
increase should not be granted, our whole 
system should be adjusted to the outlook 
that recognition is to be freely given to 
those who demonstrate worthy qualities. 
The jealous backbiting of the unworthies 
who cannot earn these rewards should con- 
cern us not at all. 

Most jurisdictions have promotional sys- 
tems which limit the competition to a 
narrow field in a department, and which 
usually require the serving of a given period 
of time in a lower class, somewhat as one 
must serve a sentence. Let’s try basing our 
whole system on the philosophy that the 


race should be to the swift. Let him who ' 


can demonstrate capacity for advancement 
be given opportunity to move as often and 
as far as the limits of the service will permit. 

In short, why can’t we realize that the 
average individual wants to do a good job 
and, having done it, wants to be appre- 
ciated. We are so confounded afraid that 
showing appreciation for the good work of 
one individual will be interpreted by his 
fellows as favoritism that we appreciate 
nobody. 
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Pride 


THE AVERAGE INDIVIDUAL wants to be proud 
of his organization and of the work he does. 
This pride expresses itself in a loyalty to 
the individuals who represent the organi- 
zation and in a loyalty to the principles and 
practices of the organization itself. Have we 
encouraged a general attitude of pride in 
the public service and in the civil service 
system which has made this public service 
possible? In isolated cases the signs of this 
pride can be seen. Too often, however, the 
local press and the local citizenry look upon 
the public service with suspicion and dis- 
trust, and the employees respond with atti- 
tudes of hostility or apology. This clearly 
is not a situation to be cured by law. The 
cure calls for a fundamental change in our 
attitude and in the attitude of the depart- 
ments and employees we serve. If we were 
to devote a third of the space to stories of 
service and devotion to duty that we give 
over to reasons why, effective immediately, 
there are three more things people cannot 
do without multiple permission, we could 
arouse that pride. Partly, too, this is a mat- 
ter of providing better working conditions; 
partly it is a matter of providing the secu- 
rity and recognition already discussed; but 
mostly it is a matter or improved training 
which stresses not alone the techniques of 
the job but also emphasizes the nature of 
public service, its dignity and prestige. 
There is room yet in the world for sincere 
idealism. There are many who can yet take 
pride in a public service which rests upon 
such a foundation. 


Beating the Game 


As IN THE CASE of another noble experi- 
ment, we have failed, too, to reckon with 
the apparently innate desire of every Amer- 
ican to “beat the game.” The sociologists 
will tell us that a law or rule or procedure 
which is contrary to the folkways of a peo- 
ple will never be popular and can never be 
enforced, We are not a lawless people. We 
do not break the rules through any desire to 
flaunt authority. Rather, it is our demo- 
cratic heritage that we should challenge 
and breach any rule that doesn’t make sense 
to us. Whether we throw tea in the harbor 


to protest an unfair tax or violate half the 
rules in the civil service book because it 
doesn’t make sense to us to maintain human 
relations by paper processes, the principle is 
the same. 

We should have learned by now that we 
can’t change human nature. Along with 
that discovery, however, we should also 
have learned that we can understand hu- 
man nature and:can adjust ourselves to it. 
We have failed in that we devote too much 
of our time and energy to telling people 
what they may not do. They would much 
rather do what they want to do, or what 
they think they want to do. When we have 
devised the means by which we can get sub- 
stantial numbers of them to want to enter 
the public service, to enjoy the public serv- 
ice, and to want to stay in the public 
service, then we will have overcome the 
failures of our past. 

A good personnel program does not re- 
quire lengthy and learned statements, nor 
does it need to be wrapped up in prohibi- 
tions and restrictions and penalties. A good 
personnel program needs but three simple 
elements: (1) Every job must be clearly 
defined; (2) Every job must be filled by a 
qualified employee; and (3) Every job must 
be filled by a satisfied employee. 

In all of this, there is just one more hu- 
man trait that we cannot afford to overlook. 
People have a tremendous faith in what is 
familiar to them. There are thousands of 
public servants who have come to know the 
system under which they work and who 
have an affection for it akin to that of a man 
for his nagging wife. These people may be 
unhappy with their present lot; they may 
feel basic insecurity in the face of apparent 
security; they may yearn for adventure and 
hunger for recognition and find little in 
which to take pride. At the same time they 
will be quick to suspect anything which 
would bring change to well-known, estab- 
lished patterns. In seeking, then, to adjust 
our program to recognize and. take advan- 
tage of basic human motives, of which, 
incidentally, there are many more than 
those we have so lightly touched upon, we 
ought not to lose sight of this faith in the 
familiar. 
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Someone once defined a “‘conservative” as 
one who has something to conserve. By-that 
definition both our public servants gener- 
ally and those who administer civil service 


laws in particular, are conservatives. The- 


personnel administrator is heir to a fine 
heritage of responsibility for protecting the 
public service against the inroads of conniv- 
ing politicians. In discharging that respon- 
sibility he is jealous of every change or 
suggestion of change which might alter the 
slightest detail of long-tried law and prin- 
ciple and method. In this he is reacting 
according to normal rules of human be- 
havior. 

Then why not recognize that other peo- 
ple react according to normal rules too? 


Why not begin the long process of informa- | 


tion and persuasion that will bring citizen 
and employee alike to see that we are not 
sacrificing integrity if we drop old negative 
restrictions and supplant them with a con- 
structive plan for sane human relations? 
Why not introduce some changes in law 
that assert our goals and standards rather 
than express our fears? Why not introduce 
rewards and incentives where prohibitions 
and penalties now abound? Why not pay 
more heed to the psychologist, the sociolo- 
gist, and the others who can help us better 
to understand and work with people? Why 
not be for the right things, and not always 
just against the wrong? 
Well, why not? 
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/Better Use of 


Employment Tests .. . . . . THELMA HUNT 





T SEEMS WISE, for better understanding 
] on the part of the reader, to indicate 
certain limitations in the interpretation of 
the topic of this paper. One of these is set 
by the broader topic of which it was a part, 
as presented at a session of the Annual Con- 
ference on Public Personnel Administra- 
tion. The broader topic was that of improv- 
ing personnel selection. This paper will, 
therefore, be limited to a consideration of 
tests in the personnel problem of selection. 
The other limitation I am imposing myself. 
It is a limitation related to the definition 
of the word “tests.” I shall limit this discus- 
sion to what might be referred to as the 
written test, or at least to testing devices 
other than the ones which rest mainly on 
personal judgment and opinion, such as 
interview ratings. 


Wider Use of Existing Tests 


IF WE ARE to aim at “better” use of employ- 
ment tests, it is implied that we shall make 
some change from our present uses. It seems 
to me there are three basic changes which 
might be set down as possibilities. First, 
we may aim at a more extensive use of 
tests as they have already been developed 
and proved to be of value in personnel se- 
lection.“This is partially a “selling” job, 
involving the demonstration to non-users 
of the values of test techniques for selection 
and the acquainting with specific tests of 
those who do not now use tests. But extend- 
ing the use of tests is more than just a selling 
job for those who are convinced of their 
values. The problem involves many factors 
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of consideration if the extension is to im- 
prove personnel selection. There needs to 
be caution that we extend the use of only 
those tests which have a demonstrated 
value. More extensive use of tests should be 
made only when there are adequately 
trained personnel officers and staff members 
to select the tests to be used and to admin- 
ister and interpret them properly. Never- 
theless, although many tests are used with- 
out proper consideration of the things 
which make their use justified, it is prob- 
ably true that the use of tests is not as ex- 
tensive as their value warrants. Even the 
most recent surveys of employment pro- 
cedures show that the less reliable methods 
of interviewing and judging qualifications 
from application blanks are in greatest use. 


. Wiser Use of Tests 


VA SECOND CHANGE in the direction of “bet- 
ter” use of employment tests is a more 
judicious use of tests. Here we shall still 
be thinking of those tests or types of tests 
that have already, in some degree, stood 
the test of time if not the test of real valida- 
tion. The more judicious use of tests re- 
quires a great many considerations on the 
part of personnel offices. Some of these 
relate to the process of constructing the tests 
or to picking out the particular test to be 
used if already constructed. There is a need 
for better validation studies, both in the 
initial construction of test materials and 
in follow-up studies made of tests in use. 
This is a need beset by many difficulties. 
Prominent among the difficulties relating 
to validation studies is the problem of es- 
tablishing a job efficiency criterion against 
which to validate the tests. This has un- 
doubtedly been one of the greatest stum- 
bling blocks to adequate study of selection 
methods. These are often repeated require- 
ments and frequently emphasized difficul- 
ties, and yet how many tests actually in use 
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for personnel selection are being used with 


Need for New Tests 


little or no information available as to V THE THIRD BASIC CHANGE related to the 


their effectiveness? Perhaps the repetition 
has been too frequent—so frequent as to 
lose its force! 

The more judicious use of tests which 
are already established as employment pro- 
cedures should encompass more care in the 
construction and compiling of duplicate 
test materials. Too often, once a test has 
been established as a procedure through 
some preliminary study and validation, the 
future duplication of the test in additional 
forms for repeated use is turned over to 
untrained persons with little check on 
_ whether the items which they construct are 
actually similar to those in the original 
test or whether they measure the same 
thing. Or, if the procedure is one of picking 
out already constructed items from an item 
file to make a new form, again the judgment 
in the compilation of the new form of the 
test is too often left to untrained workers. 
Finally, the judicious use of total tests al- 
ready constructed involves a more careful 
matching of the tests with job analyses than 
is usually done by personnel officers. 

Related to the problem of validation, or 
perhaps a part of the problem, is that of 
setting critical scores or “passing points” 
on tests. No test has yet been devised, and 
probably will not be devised, in which a 
critical score can be set so that all above 
it will be successful and all below it will 
be unsuccessful, but much more care could 
be given to setting the best possible critical 
score. We are too often guided simply by 
the number of employees who need to be 
hired with the setting of the critical score 
at the point just below this number. At the 
risk of being accused of undermining my 
advocacy of tests, I would like to decry the 
sanctity with-which test grades above the 
critical score are often regarded. An in- 
violable rule that the top person on a 
register established from a test must be 
selected, or an iron-clad “rule-of-three” ne- 
cessitating selection of one of the top three, 
assumes a false perfection of the test instru- 
ment and a false completeness with which 
it measures all the traits and qualities 
necessary to job success. 


> problem of “better” use of employment 


tests is that of development of tests to meas- 
ure qualities not now measurable. A major 
reason why our selection procedures have 
never been adequately satisfactory is that 
there are too many qualities related to job 
success which are left out of the measure- 
ments made by our selection devices. The 
greatest needs for new measurements today 
lie in the areas of motivation, drive, inter- 
est, attitudes, character and_ personality 
traits. Some of these traits are basic to job 
satisfaction and employee morale in any 
type of job. All of them are particularly 
important in jobs of the supervisory, ad- 
ministrative, executive, selling, and human 
relationship types. Until we have measur- 
ing instruments for some of the personal 
qualities just referred to we shall not even 
approximate a satisfactory performance in 
the selection of this type of employee. Here 
would seem to lie the greatest challenge to 
so- gy the employment testing field 
today. 

These three things—extension in the use 
of tests where justified, a more judicious use 
of tests already available, and a develop- 
ment of new types of tests where needed— 
seem to be the basic problem areas to attain- 
ing a status of “better” use of employment 
tests. Secondary level problems, less directly 
related to the topic but just as fundamental 
to the solution of the total problem, force 
themselves to be added. These are the 
practical problems of staffing and financing 
agencies sufficiently to accomplish what 
needs to be done. They relate especially 
to the second and third of the three major 
points made. Personnel agencies with a very 
few experienced top-ranking persons who 
are weighted down with detailed adminis- 
trative work cannot hope to accomplish 
much in the type of activities necessary for 
great improvement. 


Some Specific Suggestions 
LET ME Now turn attention to the few sug- 
gestions which I would like to make in rela- 
tion to the whole problem. These, it seems 
to me, might be steps in the direction of 
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accomplishing the goal which is suggested 
in the topic of this paper. 


1. Validation studies. Validation studies 
‘of real practical value need to be under- 
taken. This is stated with a recognition that 
many validation studies of test materials 
have already been done. Too often, how- 
ever, these are simply in the nature of 
correlations worked out or discriminative 
values of items calculated, the results to be 
filed away without being examined and 
-without being intelligible to most of the 
people who might look at them. What we 
need are validation studies that all those 
who use the tests can understand and in- 
terpret, and which emphasize in a realistic 
fashion the problems which present them- 
selves to the employer. For example, it 
might be suggested that validation studies 
concentrate upon a detailed follow-up 
study of failures among employees who 
have been selected on the basis of test 
results. It would be much more practical 
to know for those who were selected and 
did not succeed what things caused them to 
fail than to know that the correlation be- 
tween the test scores and a measure of job 
success was .60. Validation studies need 
to be pointed more directly toward a goal 
of test improvement. ~~ 


2. Caution in the choice of persons to 
whom responsibility for test compilation ts 
given. The importance of this factor has 
already been suggested above. The con- 
struction of test items, the duplication of 
items like ones already constructed for new 
forms of tests, and the selection of test items 
from files of items are not simple clerical 
jobs. They involve responsibilities which 
should be given only to persons who have 
had training in psychological testing and 
personnel techniques and also some job 
experience related to the task which they 
are doing. We cannot hope to build good 
tests if the total responsibility for the basic 
“bricks” in the job is given to an untrained 
and poorly qualified person. 


3. More attention to the qualities to be 
measured than to specific details and lan- 
guage of the job. In recent years we have 
tended to go too far in the tailor-making of 


tests. We have been too concerned with 
superficial “face validity.” Too great tailor- 
making of tests for each job is poor econ- 
omy. It often means that we make ten 
different tests where one might serve the 
purpose adequately. “Face validity” often 
does not mean as much as it seems. The 
test which looks like a special aptitude test 
may actually be nothing more than a gen- 
eral mental ability test. I believe that we 
might develop better tests that would be 
applicable in a larger number of personnel 
agencies if we concentrate upon developing 
a relatively few to measure basic qualities 
important in many jobs rather than special 
tailor-made tests with high “face validity” 
for many separate jobs. Let us consider the 
desirability of developing tests for the pri- 
mary mental abilities, for general social 
intelligence, for basic personal qualities 
and traits, rather than developing hundreds 
of separate tests each of which is applicable 
in only one agency. Even if we recognize the 
public or applicant demand for test ma- 
terials with ‘face validity,” there is prob- 
ably a happy medium in the direction 
which I am suggesting. We need not go 
back to the ludicrousness of some of the 
earliest intelligence test items, nor do we 
need to give our ‘tests the objectionable 
labels of some of the early tests. 


4. Try-outs of techniques being devel- 
oped in other fields. Personnel agencies 
have often been too slow in experimenting 
with new techniques being developed in 
other fields. This has led in some instances 
to the evolution of the new techinque in a 
direction away from personnel use. Even 
in the early:history of psychological testing, 
the slowness of personnel agencies to utilize 
mental test materials led to a development 
of a type of test material far better adapted 
to academic than personnel uses. Today 
some of the newer techniques in the psycho- 
logical testing field are in danger of being 
developed in the direction of an academic 
or a Clinical use rather than a personnel 
use. We need to get in on the ground floor 
if our needs are to be served best by newly 
developed testing instruments. One of the 
new techniques that might be mentioned 
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as an example is the projective method of 
personality measurement and study. While 
such a technique as it now stands has many 
drawbacks for personnel use, its possibili- 
ties should be considered and experimented 
with by those personnel agencies having 
the staff and the funds necessary. A few 
personnel agencies are awake to investiga- 
tion of new techniques but many are not; 
in fact many even seem to have prejudices 


against such study. 


C-\ 


‘ 


5. Sponsoring of “basic research.” The 
reader will immediately ask what is meant 
by basic research. By this term I mean to 
refer to research which is not directly re- 
lated to an immediate practical problem, 
in our case to the problem of personnel 
selection. For instance, much that needs to 
be done in the development of instruments 
for measuring motivation and personality 
traits is of this type. The studies necessary 
in the development of such instruments 
cannot at the outset be related directly to 
sélection of employees. They must be ex- 
perimental in nature with the hope that 
something practical may eventually result. 
The carrying out of this suggestion is ex- 
tremely difficult because personnel agencies 
are in general required to justify their ex- 
penditure of funds on the basis of practical 
results. ‘This has resulted in the carrying 
out of most “basic research” in organiza- 
tions such as the universities, not ade- 
quately aware of personnel problems. “ 


6. More cooperative efforts in testing 
work. There needs to be a greater inter- 
change of testing materials and experiences 
in testing among various personnel agen- 
cies. The Civil Service Assembly has al- 
ready done considerable toward encourag- 
ing this cooperation. Each agency needs to 
cooperate to the fullest degree in these co- 
operative efforts. It might be that state, 
county and municipal civil service agencies 
should establish among themselves some- 
thing comparable to the National Nursing 
examination which state boards of nursing 
examiners have established through coop- 
erative efforts. 


4. A compilation of information on 
available tests. It would seem that a very 


practical cooperative project for personnel 
agencies would be the compilation, in some 
sort of handbook, of pertinent information 
on available tests. Such information we 
know will not be sought out from its sources 
by many individual agencies. However, 
they might make use of it in improving 
their test procedures if it is made available 
in summarized fashion. Some compilations 
of information on tests are available, as 
Buros’ Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
but they are not addressed to personnel 
directors and agencies. It is encouraging 
that the Civil Service Assembly has started 
a project of this type. 


8. The utilization of commercial test 
materials where suitable. Civil service agen- 
cies could profitably make use of more com- 
mercial materials than they have done in 
the past. The great advantage in most com- 
mercially available tests lies in the fact that 
they undergo a much more careful con- 
struction and general validation than do 
most tests constructed within civil service 
agencies. There have, of course, been many 
justifiable objections to the use of commer- 
cial tests. These include the danger of the 
materials being too readily available to ap- 
plicants, the fact that the test are not 
printed in a format required by the civil 
service agency, and the fact that they have 
been developed too often with other uses in 
mind. Many of these objections are being 
met in current handling and production of 
commercial tests. The test publishing com- 
panies are exercising greater and greater 
care in requiring official certification of 
position on the part of those purchasing 
test materials. For some tests they are keep- 
ing a close check on actual use of the tests. 
Many publishers are willing to make adap- 
tations in their test materials to meet re- 
quirements in format on the part of civil 
service agencies. Finally, some of the test 
publishers today are giving definite atten- 
tion to the development of test materials 
that will be particularly applicable to per- 
sonnel problems. 


g. Farming-out jobs by contract. It is 
recognized that a large proportion of civil 
service agencies will not have the staff to 
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do many of the things suggested in this 
paper. If they can make available the funds 
it may be much more practical to have the 
work done on a contract basis by a psycho- 
logical test organization or by a university 
than to increase their own staff adequately, 
especially when the increase may be for 
only a short period of time. Psychological 
test organizations and universities are often 
better equipped for doing the “basic re- 
search” type of study than is the personnel 
agency. This suggestion of “farming-out” 
jobs by contract is made on the assumption 
that the procedure will not eliminate a 
close contact with the study and research on 
the part of the personnel agency. If such 
contact is not maintained the research is 


likely to revert to the more academic type 
which has led in the past to development of 
test materials not always suited to use by 
the personnel agency. 


Conclusion 


In sumMARY, I have tried to suggest certain 
means for improving our use of employ- 
ment tests. These involve individual effort 
and attention on the part of personnel 
directors and agencies, and cooperation be- 
tween various personnel organizations. If 
my suggestions prove valid and practical 
enough to bring fruit in a better use of 
employment tests in the future, I shall con- 
sider that my efforts have been more than 
repaid. 
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“Examining by Experts in a 


Central Personnel Agency . . BERNARD ROSEN 





ENTRAL PERSONNEL AGENCIES, more fre- 
C quently referred to as civil service 
offices, have long guarded with zeal and 
defended with vigilance the authority and 
responsibility given them for developing 
examinations and evaluating applicants. 
They have generally viewed with skepti- 
cism and at times even alarm any efforts on 
the part of the operating organizations to 
participate in the examining process. It 
appeared axiomatic that such participation 
could result only in the weakening and ulti- 
mate destruction of the merit system. 

Yet such participation is precisely what 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
has actively sought during the past two 
years. Far from having weakened or de- 
stroyed the merit system, it promises to in- 
ject into it new blood which will provide 
valuable and positive leadership in federal 
personnel administration. 

What was the setting in which this pro- 
gram was launched? How was it organized? 
How has it worked? These are some of the 
questions which will be dealt with in this 
article. Since the author’s experience with 
this program has been very largely in the 
Seventh United States Civil Service Region, 
most of the discussion will necessarily be 
based on activities in that area. 


Examining for a Million Positions 


CONFRONTED WITH the unprecedented task 
of conducting open-competitive examina- 
tions for positions occupied by more than 
a million temporary employees,! and hav- 


1 Executive Order No. 9063, February 16, 1942, 
directed the Commission to stop making permanent 
appointments in the federal service, and further 
provided that examining for permanent appoint- 
ment would not be resumed until the millions of 
men and women in the armed forces had returned 
to civilian status. 





@ BERNARD ROSEN is Chief of the Professional and 
Administrative Examining Section, Seventh United 
States Civil Service Region, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ing experienced during the war the ad- 
vantages of decentralization, the United 
States Civil Service Commission made 
permanent in October, 1945, its wartime 
practice of giving broad examining author- 
ity? to its fourteen Regional Offices.? By 
another executive order presidential em- 
phasis and prestige were added to existing 
statutory authority for expanding the use 
of Establishment Boards of Examiners 
under the jurisdiction of the regional 
offices. 

Prior to and during the war these Boards 
had demonstrated their value by examin- 
ing and placing tens of thousands of tem- 
porary employees in laborer, semi-skilled 
and skilled trades categories. The execu- 
tive order mentioned above gave recogni- 
tion to the success of this program and 
encouraged extending the authority of 
Boards to cover professional, scientific and 
administrative positions unique to the par- 
ticular agency serviced by the Board. Upon 
the regional offices of the Commission and 
their Establishment Boards in the larger 
federal agencies fell the main burden for 
carrying the federal government’s examin- 
ing program in the field. 

In the Seventh United States Civil Serv- 


2 This applies to positions in the “field” service. 
The field service includes about go per cent of 
all federal employees and essentially involves all 
positions outside Washington, D. C. Those in 
Washington are in general in the “departmental” 
service. 

8 Establishment Boards of Examiners, whose legal 
basis rests in the Civil Service Act of 1883, are in 
effect small civil service offices established at large 
federal agencies. They are staffed by agency person- 
nel; they hold examinations, rate papers, establish 
registers and certify eligibles for appointment to 
the agency they service. ‘The Boards are established 
by joint agreement between the appropriate Re- 
gional Director of the Commission and the head of 
the agency to be served. Board members are nom- 
inated by the head of the agency, approved by the 
Regional Director, and while performing Board 
work they are under the technical direction of the 
Commission’s Regional Office. 
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ice Region comprising the states of Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, there were 
151,000 federal employees in July, 1946. Of 
these, 96,000 (more than 60 per cent) were 
temporary. Naturally federal personnel 
policy called for filling these positions with 
permanent appointees as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The magnitude of this problem is 
better understood when it is recognized 
that these 96,000 temporaries were spread 
over approximately three hundred major 
occupational areas, many of which were too 
broad for a single examination. Some had 
to be divided into as many as fifteen sepa- 
rate fields for examindtion purposes, and 
all covered from two to eight grades. These 
occupational areas included not only the 
simplest and most routine unskilled 
positions but also the most difficult and 
responsible administrative, scientific and 
technical positions. Further, appropriate 
examinations, either assembled or unassem- 
bled, did not exist for the overwhelming 
majority of these occupational areas. 

The problem was attacked on three 
fronts. Boards of Examiners were organized 
where appropriate in agencies which pre- 
viously had none; those already established 
at large War Department and Veteran 
Administration hospitals, army posts, naval 
establishments, arsenals and other federal 
agencies were strengthened; and all board 
personnel was given certain essential train- 
ing. Shortly thereafter examination an- 
nouncements began to roll off the press 
for unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled trade 
positions, as well as higher grade positions 
unique to the agencies which the various 
Boards serviced. Simultaneously clerical 
positions received attention from the Re- 
gional Office. Examinations previously 
developed by the Commission for typists, 
stenographers, and clerks were given in 
rapid fire order. 

Only the fact that in some of these exami- 
nations the number of persons taking the 
examination was extremely great while the 
resulting available eligibles were insufh- 
cient to meet the overall needs prevented 
the Regional Office from completing this 
phase of the examining program during 
the first fiscal year. The remaining posi- 


tions, administrative, scientific, profes- 
sional and higher sub-professional common 
to a number of federal departments and 
agencies, also had to be handled by the 
Regional Office since no one agency, unless 
it had most of the positions, could be 
expected to devote man hours and ma- 
terials to projects which did not mainly 
benefit that agency. 

This latter group of higher grade posi- 
tions common’to two or more federal agen- 
cies was not only extremely large but also 
so diversified that it was impossible for a 
regional office examining staff to have all 
the technical knowledge required to de- 
velop proper examination standards and 
evaluate the experience and training of 
applicants in the many professional and 
scientific areas involved. This posed a 
major problem. 


Examining Techniques 


First A worb on the examining techniques 
that are being employed. While for var- 
ious clerical positions aptitude tests, or 
aptitude and performance tests are ade- 
quate, when we reach the entrance grades 
for professional and scientific positions 
(P-1) and for administrative positions 
(CAF-5, to CAF-7), the need for certain 
occupational knowledge to perform at 
those levels must be reflected in the type 
and:content of the examination. Thus for 
most P-1 positions, which is the entrance 
level for professional and scientific per- 
sonnel such as Engineers, Chemists, Biolo- 
gists and Metallurgists, we supplement the 
basic aptitude tests either by requiring 
graduation from a recognized college or 
university with a major in the appropriate 
field, or experience of a type and quality 
which provides the necessary skills and 
knowledges. 

For most positions above P-1 and the 
equivalent grades in the clerical, adminis- 
trative, fiscal, and sub-professional fields, 
adequate written and performance tests are 
not yet available and could not be devel- 
oped in time to be of service in the conver- 
sion program. Therefore, examinations for 
almost all of these positions:have had to 
take the form of an evaluation of the appli- 
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cant’s experience and training in terms of 
the requirements for the particular posi- 
tion. This requires first deciding the area 
the examination will cover, then develop- 
ing appropriate minimum experience and 
training requirements (called the “exami- 
nation standards”), and finally enlarging 
upon these standards by developing a rat- 
ing schedule in terms of quality values for 
the different kinds of qualifying experi- 
ence. 

Whereas the examination standard pro- 
vides the public with a statement of mini- 
mum requirements so that interested per- 
sons can decide whether or not to file an 
application, the rating schedule provides 
the. examiner with an objective basis for 
assigning numerical ratings which will 
reflect qualifications-wise the relative rank 
order of the applicants for the position. The 
development of the standard and rating 
schedule involves research not only into the 
primary duties of the positions to be cov- 
ered by the examination, but also into the 
types of experience and training which pro- 
vide the requisite knowledges and skills 
for satisfactory performance of those duties. 
Such a schedule facilitates the proper eval- 
uation of applicants in accordance with 
predetermined specifications which give 
due consideration to the type, quality, and 
quantity of experience which will enable 
the applicant to perform the duties of a 
position. It not only makes provision for 
determining what is barely satisfactory ex- 
perience, but also establishes a basis for 
crediting experience and training which 
better equips the man for the position. 

It is readily apparent from even this brief 
description that in order to do a sound job 
of developing standards and rating sched- 
ules in a particular field, the examiner must 
know more than the proper techniques of 
evaluation; he must know thoroughly the 
occupation for which he is examining. 
Obviously, the cost of hiring examiners 
for each field would be prohibitive. Still, 
in the light of the occupational areas to be 
covered, the Seventh Region office secured 
examiners who were qualified by training 
and experience in such diverse fields as 
civil engineering, chemical engineering, 


chemistry, accounting, economics, property 
and supply, personnel, organization and 
methods, budget, general administration 
and other housekeeping activities. Com- 
pared to the array of positions for which 
examinations must be conducted by the 
regional office, however, such a force is 
still very narrow in its background. 

Of course, an examiner in civil engineer- 
ing is an engineer. But does that mean that 
he can develop adequate standards and 
rating schedules and do a proper job of 
evaluating applications in an examination 
for, say, aeronautical engineer? Similarly, 
an examiner in chemistry may be a gradu- 
ate chemist with subsequent industrial ex- 
perience, but there are many major. fields 
of specialization in chemistry and is it 
conceivable that he could develop stand- 
ards and evaluate applicants in all of the 
fields of specialization? In both instances, 
the examiner could probably do a satis- 
factory job in the lower grades, but for the 
higher grades the answer would have to be 
an emphatic “No.” 

The unfortunate fact is, however, that it 
has not been at all uncommon in practice 
for civil service offices not only to answer 
“Yes” to the above questions, but quite 
often, due to a lack of subject matter spe- 
cialists, to have the civil engineer set stand- 
ards and evaluate applicants in such fields 
as chemistry or even accounting. In in- 
stances where this situation prevails the 
standards are frequently superficial and the 
ratings may at best be merely a determina- 
tion between obvious eligibility and ineli- 
gibility. The ranking of eligibles according 
to numerical scores is usually meaningless 
since the examiners who set the standards 
and rate the applications have little knowl- 
edge of the subject matter. 


Examining by Experts 
To MEET the problem of a limited technical 
staff and an inordinately broad examining 
program in the professional, scientific and 
administrative fields, the Seventh Region 
Office took several positive steps. As soon 
as it was decided to hold an examination 
in a particular area in which staff exam- 
iners were not fully informed, contact was 
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made with the larger agencies which had 
positions in these fields to be filled. It was 
explained to them that sound examination 
standards and a realistic ranking of eligi- 
bles on the final register would be of mate- 
rial benefit to their agency. To this end they 
were asked to assign to the regional office 
one or more of their top people in the par- 
ticular field (to serve as expert examiners) 
for the purpose of assisting in the develop- 


ment of standards and rating schedules and . 


in the evaluation of applications. Without 
a single exception the agencies showed im- 
mediate interest in this proposal and 
agreed to assign one or more such special- 
ists, 

It was at this point that the office met its 
first difficulty. Either through our failure 
to explain properly the nature of the work 
to be performed by the expert examiner 
and the type of individuals needed, or 
through the agency’s reluctance to part for 
a short time with one of its best men rather 
than the one most available, several persons 
were assigned who were not suited for the 
tasks involved. Since it is necessary to give 
rather intensive training to these individ- 
uals in the methods of the operations called 
for, setbacks of this nature were both ex- 
pensive and time-consuming. This expe- 
rience quickly made clear the necessity not 
only of describing adequately what quali- 
fications the individual should have but 
also of providing that the agency would 
nominate the individual and the Commis- 
sion would decide whether to accept him 
after a careful review of his qualifications. 

It may be appropriate to mention here 
a few of the characteristics possessed by 
most of the expert examiners who per- 
formed in an outstanding manner. It 
became evident early that thorough knowl- 
edge of the occupational field did not 
insure good performance as an expert ex- 
aminer. This wes logical since in the final 
analysis it is the judgment of the examiner 
in interpreting the information secured 
that determines the final score of the appli- 
cant and his rank among the eligibles. This 
means that something more than a techni- 
cian is desired. For instance, expert exam- 
iners with experience in hiring personnel 


or assisting in their selection or those with 
administrative or supervisory backgrounds 
consistently did a better job of evaluation 
than those without such experience. The 
whys and wherefores for these two conclu- 
sions could be discussed at some length, but 
such analysis can not be made here. Suffice 
it to say that those specialists who had used 
their analytical skills in fields other than 
their primary area of specialization and 
who had experienced certain management 
responsibilities were much better equipped 
to put their technical knowledge to use as 
expert examiners than those who, while 
very learned in their field, had not enjoyed 
such experience. 

Experience with these expert examiners 
has proved most stimulating. Our most 
optimistic hopes have been realized insofar 
as their doing a sound job of setting stand- 
ards, developing rating schedules, and eval- 
uating applicants. These men grasped the 
principles involved rapidly, made a max- 
imum of constructive comment and criti- 
cism, and in general gave their best to the 
job. Thus, the government’s examining 
program profited by their competence both 
in the occupational field and in the new 
field of examining. 

However, the many dangers inherent in 
using personnel from operations to develop 
examining standards and evaluate appli- 
cations, including those from employees in 
their own organizations, necessitated cer- 
tain checks and controls on the part of the 
central personnel agency. As regards the 
development of standards and rating sched- 
ules, little difficulty was experienced since 
active participation on the part of our ex- 
aminers and consultants from other agen- 
cies precluded the “loading” of standards 
and schedules, if such had been the inclina- 
tion of one or several of the experts. 


Evaluating Training and Experience 


THE EVALUATION of applications presented 
a more complex problem. Here it was obvi- 
ous that an expert from an operating 
organization would be approaching his 
assignment with a minimum of examining 
experience and could be subject to sub- 
conscious bias or even informal pressures 
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which might affect the ratings assigned to 
individual applications. Therefore, the 
following procedure was set up to provide 
quality controls and assure maximum uni- 
formity of ratings: 

1. Expert examiners whenever possible 
were arranged in teams of two, each from a 
different agency. These took turns acting 
as the initial rater or reviewer, thereby in- 
suring an adequate analysis of each appli- 
cation and providing one control on 
misratings. 

2. Every application rated by an expert 
examiner was reviewed by another expert 
examiner, and any disagreements were 
reconciled or submitted to the civil service 
examiner for decision. This is somewhat 
similar to the regular procedure used by 
staff examiners. 

3. No expert examiner was permitted to 
rate the application of an immediate sub- 
ordinate, but there was no restriction on 
rating the application of someone twice 
removed. 

4. The staff examiner audited the rat- 
ings, sampling heavy at first but taking 
lighter samples as the results warranted. 
This procedure quickly disclosed any in- 
adequate examiners, spotlighted need for 
further training or discussion, and secured 
maximum uniformity in the application of 
the standards and techniques of evaluation. 

The fact that there were practically no 
instances of abuse by experts of their ex- 
amining authority leads us to believe that 
the controls were a satisfactory deterrent. 
Futhermore—and this is a fact frequently 
overlooked—it appeared that most success- 
ful government employees of the type 
called on to serve as expert examiners take 
great pride in doing a good job in their own 
department, for they know full well that 
one of the keys to effective operation is se- 
curing competent personnel. A careful 
review of their work demonstrated that the 
expert examiners evaluated the applica- 
tions of their own employees as objectively 
as those of “outsiders.” 

In addition to these direct results based 
on the specific assistance rendered by the 
expert examiners, there are also certain by- 
products which in the long run may prove 


of greater value than the product itself. 
In connection with each examination em- 
ploying expert examiners there have been 
lengthy discussions with several of the ex- 
perts, in which their general reactions and 
frank appraisal of the examining tech- 
niques have been expressed. Almost to a 
man, they have at some point commented 
in this vein: “I think I would have damned 
you people less in the past if I had known 
as much then as I do now about how you 
assign ratings.” It might seem that we had 
done an extremely poor job of selling our 
final product (which is probably the criti- 
cism that has been applied to most central 
personnel agencies), and this resulting lack 
of understanding manifested itself in al- 
most endless discussion and arguments 
about the quality of personnel on our regis- 
ters, their “obvious lack of specialized ex- 
perience for the particular position,” and 
the “general inappropriateness of the ex- 
amination for the specific duties of 
position X.”” However, here in the expert 
examiner we had an advocate whose views 
as a member of the operating family were 
respected and who in some instances was 
the individual responsible in that agency 
for the work of persons selected from the 
register. These expert examiners knew 
what was behind a numerical score and 
they not only carried a more favorable 
attitude toward the Commission back to 
their own operation but their views per- 
meated through other parts of the organi- 
zation. 


Progress—From Condemnation to 
Appreciation 

No piscussion of the expert examiner 
would be complete without tracing this 
phenomenal change in his thinking as re- 
gards the Civil Service Commission. In all 
but a few instances this change took place 
between the time he was first selected as an 
expert examiner and the time when all the 
applications had been evaluated. Although 
there were exceptions, the comments which 
follow can be considered as having been 
applicable to most expert examiners who 
have served in the office to date. 

When first advised of the assignment, 
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most of the specialists expressed their views 
quite forcefully. Their comments ranged 
all the way from, “Now we’ll show the Com- 
mission how to pick good men” to “Well, 
there are going to have be some good rea- 
sons for our people not qualifying.” 7 As the 
group began to confer a few said very little 
or nothing, but the majority expressed 
themselves so as to leave no doubt that they 
felt this was their day in court and intended 
to make the most of it. The discussions on 
rating schedules were usually excellent— 
sometimes heated. Almost everyone par-’ 
ticipated with vigor. The conference 
leaders, Commission examiners, had many 
trying moments, but by judicious guidance 
not only did all the experts feel that they 
had their “say,” but it was very evident that 
their thinking was producing superior rat- 
ing schedules. 

For one reason or another most of the 
expert examiners, or at least the more char- 
itable, had the idea that the Commission 
rated by looking first at an application, 
then at the published requirements, and 
then took a figure out of the air and assign- 
ing it to the application as a numerical 
score. There was little or no understanding 
of the detailed care with which the rating 
schedule is hammered out, and it was this 
part of the examining process which usu- 
ally marked the turning point in the atti- 
tude of the experts. This painstaking 
predetermination of the types of experience 
that would be qualifying and the relative 
worth of different types of experience made 
a noticeable impression. 

As actual rating began, two additional 
factors helped develop a better apprecia- 
tion for the quality of the work done by the 
central personnel agency. The first was the 
mechanics used for translating the analysis 
of the application into a numerical score. 
In general, approval of the method was 
voiced. ‘Those few who had doubts were 
given an opportunity to suggest changes, 
modifications or outright alternatives. As 


* This was a perfectly understandable comment 
when viewed in the light of a conversion program 
wherein at times more than 50 per cent of the 
incumbents were displaced by persons higher on 
the register. 


a result many worthwhile suggestions were 
adopted which resulted in more refined and 
expeditious rating. The second factor was 
the amount of pertinent information that 
could be secured from an application. The 
experts were pleasantly surprised at the 
amount of significant data which could be 
obtained from an application or personal 
history form. In spite of the problems of 
spotting understatement, overstatement, 
misstatement and omission, these exam- 
iners felt satisfied that unassembled rating 
is a workable examining device when prop- 
erly used.8 

One major difficulty during the conver- 
sion program has stemmed from the fact 
that as a result of open competitive exam- 
inations a substantial portion of the tempo- 
rary incumbents have been or are being 
displaced by other persons higher on the 
registers. The average supervisor who is 
preoccupied with doing more work with 
less staff is in no mood to reason when you 
tell him that as a result of an examination 
held by the Civil Service Commission he 
must lose one or more employees whom he - 
knows and considers to be performing satis- 
factorily, and that if he wishes to fill the 
positions he must select a replacement from 
the Commission’s eligible list. On the other 
hand, the supervisor who has served as an 
expert examiner has proved to be far more 
understanding and has been a constructive 
influence during conversions in his agency. 
The main reason for this is that as a result 
of having served as an expert examiner, 
this supervisor’s fear of the “unknown” on 
the register is to a great extent eliminated. 
He knows why the other person is ahead of 
the incumbent; in fact, these experts have 
been very quick to notice when there are 
better persons available for the work in 
their operation. Similarly, in filling vacan- 
cies the fact that the agency’s expert par- 
ticipated in the examining process not only 
produces sounder evaluations but also 
eliminates much of the feeling that selec- 
tion from the register is a poor risk at best. 


§ Personal investigations, questionnaire and sup- 


plemental forms are frequently used to secure 
more objective data against which to apply con- 
trolled subjective judgments. 
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It.is this above all other advantages which 
makes the use of expert examiners desir- 
able, since if the central personnel agency 
is able to gain and hold the respect and 
confidence of the operations .it services, 
then a good basis has been laid for sound 
personnel administration. As a corollary, 
respect and confidence are usually the re- 
sult of good work, and good work on the 
part of the central personnel agency will 
provide better workers for the operating 
organizations. 


Concluding Observations 


THE EXPERIENCE which the Seventh United 
States Civil Service Region has had with ex- 
pert examiners seems to warrant several 
conclusions which might be applicable to a 
number of other civil service agencies: 

1. Most central personnel agencies are 
measured primarily in terms of the kind of 
job they do in recruitment and examina- 
tion and the integrity with which they do it. 
Therefore they must not only be ever 
watchful to oppose the elements of the 
spoils system, but equally important, they 
must exercise positive leadership in their 
major responsibilities. A negative purpose 
cannot for long be a reason for existence. 

2. Through the judicious use of expert 
examiners, organizations served by the 
central personnel agency can be brought 
into the examining process, either in the 
preparation of written tests or development 
of unassembled examinations and evalua- 


tion of experience and training. This will 
result in the development of better exam- 
inations and in improved ranking of per- 
sonnel on the lists from which ultimate 
selection must be made. 

3. Participation by the operating agen- 
cies in the examining process will further 
their understanding of this phase of the 
personnel agency’s functions, and should 
result in a substantial improvement in re- 
lations between these units and the central 
personnel agency. 

* 4. Participation in the personnel exam- 
ining program by the operating agencies 
for whom it is designed will strengthen the 
merit system in a positive manner by in- 
creasing its active supporters. (Most expert 
examiners left their special duties better 
equipped to handle their own personnel 
functions and more ardent supporters of 
the merit system.) In addition, the enthu- 
Siastic support of the administrators on 
whose shoulders rest the responsibilities for 
carrying out the functions of government 
will prove of inestimable value in the ever 
difficult job of making the merit system 
work. : 

5. When specialists from operating units 
take part in the examining process, they 
benefit the central personnel agency, the 
operating unit, and the general public by 
helping to secure better personnel in gov- 
ernment. Better personnel in government, 
in turn, goes a long way toward producing 
better government. 
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‘ Using Visual Aids to Sell 
Position Classification . . 


THADENE HAYWORTH 
AND MARJORY SARGENT 





HE POSITION CLASSIFICATION program 
"eae by civil service depart- 
ments is a major management control pro- 
gram, essential to efficient personnel and 
budgetary administration. The necessity 
for such a plan is readily apparent, for 
some system is needed in large-size govern- 
mental organizations to insure uniform 
and fair decisions on salary problems and 
to control and account for public funds. 


Problems of Administering a 
Classification Program 


IN spITE of the importance and necessity of 
a position classification program, its ad- 
ministration in governmental jurisdictions 
and in industry frequently meets with re- 
sistance from officials, supervisors, and 
employees. This resistance is directed at 
position classification more than other man- 
agement controls, such as accounting and 
inventory, because decisions made affect the 
personal incomes of individuals and their 
relative prestige within the organization. 

Selling a classification program in order 
to overcome the resistance which commonly 
arises is a particularly challenging problem. 
The employee must be convinced that the 
decisions made under the system are the 
result of careful study and are fair to all. 
The supervisor must accept the system as 
important and necessary. He must also be 
made aware of his responsibility for co- 
operation in its development, and for in- 
terpreting position classification to his 
employees. The administrator must under- 
stand the importance of the program as a 
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of the Personnel Classification Division of the 
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cation work in the San Francisco regional office 
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part of overall management. Only then will 
he recognize that continued pressures for 
action on individual cases can and do 
undermine the classification structure. Lay 
commissions must see the essentials of the 
program, because faced with special con- 
siderations on appeals, they may by their 
decisions distort the classification plan. 


Present Practice in Selling Clas- 
sification Programs 


THE CLASSIFICATION INVESTIGATOR of the 
civil service department has traditionally 
carried the burden of selling the classifica- 
tion program. This staff member has been 
expected to persuade and convince em- 
ployees at all organizational levels of the 
advantages of position classification. How- 
ever, as the investigator often denies re- 
quests, administrators as well as others are 
inclined to interpret his selling efforts as 
primarily a justification of the action taken. 
This selling program is time-consuming 
and expensive, as contacts take place over 
a considerable period of time. Still more 
discouraging is the periodic turnover of key 
administrative personnel which makes it 
necessary to carry on this individual type 
of educational program continuously. 
Sometimes jurisdictions have taken a 
more positive approach and included posi- 
tion classification subject matter in super- 
visory training programs. Information 
about the program is often included in 
employee handbooks and _ occasionally 
made part of employee orientation train- 
ing programs. In such programs the respon- 
sibility of the supervisor for cooperation 
with the program and for interpreting it 
to employees can be set forth free of con- 
flict with pending classification actions. 
Although these programs have been few 
in number considering the challenge, it 
must also be conceded that there are some 
very real barriers to effective selling of a 
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classification program. Most important of 
these barriers is the technical jargon with 
which the technician operates. His vocabu- 
lary of “allocation,” “classification,” 
“degree of supervision,” “evaluation,” 
“factors,” and similar terminology is alien 
to all whom he contacts. Until some basis 
of communication can be established, they 
react with confusion and resentment. 


major selling problem. The Labor Rela- 
tions Manager therefore decided that a 
conference series should be held to carry 
the story of the survey to every person 
affected by it. It was also decided that 
visual aids should be developed to simplify 
and make more concrete the basic princi- 
ples of job classification. 

— The first questions to be decided were 


2 (1) the facts to be presented in the visual 
aids, and (2) whether the same facts 
should be presented at all organizational 
levels. The “why” of job classification in 


The Use of Visual Aids 


“IN sEARCH of some technique which would 
| simplify and clarify basic principles of 





classification, the authors began to experi- 
ment with the use of visual aids. A recent 
survey of the clerical and office positions of 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios pre- 
sented an especially challenging problem 
of selling a classification program. As the 
company was about to install a program, 
the idea was entirely new to management, 
union, employees, and supervisors. Never- 
theless, understanding and cooperation of 
all these groups was certainly essential to 
the administration of the program. ~ 
Understanding and cooperation of the 
employees was necessary as each employee 


terms of studio and union problems and 
the general steps of the survey process were 
finally selected as the significant points to 
be covered. It was also decided that the 
same visual aids and discussion should be 
presented at all management levels, with 
some variations in emphasis. 

The content of the visual aids covered 
the following points: the purpose of the 
system; the responsibility of employees and 
management in the fact-gathering process; 
how information on job duties was to be 
gathered; kinds of facts required for job 
descriptions; common misunderstandings 





was to be interviewed to determine job about job classification; how the job duties h 
duties. After preparation of the job descrip- _ were to be studied; the basic factors of job d 
tions by the technical staff, each employee evaluation; how the basic factors would q 
was to be given an opportunity to review _ be applied to individual jobs to determine 
and approve his own job description. Delay job relationships; and how job relation- v 
and resistance at either of these points ships would be translated into salary rates. h 
would have added to the cost and slowed The job survey staff developed rough n 
down the program. Furthermore, the em- designs for fifteen posters covering these e 
ployee attitudes would ultimately deter- points. The studio art department pre- r 
mine the union attitude. pared a series of 30x40 inch posters in fi 
Obtaining the understanding and co- black and white and color. A typical poster 
operation of department heads presented is shown in the accompanying illustration. e 
some special problems. The survey was the ‘This poster was directed at the most com- st 
first personnel program of any kind to be mon misunderstanding about position a 
introduced in the studios. Department  classification—that it should recognize em- re 
heads were primarily highly specialized ployee qualifications whether or not they h 
technicians and artists who were selected are required by the job duties performed. st 
because of their individualistic ideas and In this simple illustration a “little red n 
initiative. Yet they would have to under- schoolhouse” represents the education and el 
stand the program, as many of them worked training requirements of the job, and 
closely with the clerical personnel in their an office building typifies the experience tc 
immediate offices. In fact, many of them requirements of the job. The contrast d 
would be required to review the job de- between the size of the buildings in the q 
scriptions for their own employees. left-hand panel and those on the right em- ir 
These conditions certainly constituted a _ phasizes the point that the qualifications u 
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“EVALUATING JOB-NOT EMPLOYET- 


“EMPLOYEE QUALIFICATIONS: 





KNOWLEDGE a 


EXPERIENCE 








Visual aid poster illustrating training and experience qualifications required for a particular job (left- 
hand panel), as compared with those possessed by an employee (right-hand panel). ‘This poster helps to 
dispel the common misunderstanding of employees that job evaluation should take into account all the 
qualifications they possess, whether needed on the job or not. 


which a hypothetical employee happens to 
have are clearly in excess of the job require- 
ments. Discussion made this striking by 
extreme examples, such as a qualified sec- 
retary on a typing job, or an engineer on a 
file clerk job. v 

The visual aids were shown in confer- 
ences with the union business agent, lot 
stewards, department heads, supervisors, 
and all employees whose jobs were to be 
covered by the plan. The meetings were 
held in the principal projection room of the 
studio over a three-month period. Approxi- 
mately 700 persons attended the confer- 
ences, in groups of 25 to 40. 

The discussion presenting the visual aids 
took about 30 minutes, After the formal 
discussion employees were free to ask 
questions. ‘The questions raised not only 
indicated how well those in attendance 
understood the material presented but also 


disclosed significant attitudes toward the 
general studio personnel program. Review 
of the conference notes on questions asked 
showed that whenever the visual aid 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
was eliminated from the showing, employ- 
ees always asked how the evaluation plan 
would recognize individual qualifications 
of the employee. When the illustration was 
used, employees would ask what recogni- 
tion other than job evaluation could be 
given to over-qualified employees. The an- 
swer could only be a promotion program, 
within the limits of available jobs. In gen- 
eral, employee and management questions 
raised confirmed our previous impression 
that the most common misunderstandings 
are that employee qualifications, seniority, 
and efficiency should be considered in eval- 
uating jobs. 

Effectiveness of the conference program 
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was apparent in many ways. Job analysts 
who contacted employees to get informa- 
tion on job duties found that most employ- 
ees understood the important facts to be 
recorded and had often prepared rough 
notes of their job duties. Sometimes the job 
analysts questioned employees at different 
job levels such as messenger, typist, record 
clerk, secretary, to find out how well they 
had grasped the essentials presented in the 
visual aids. There could be little doubt 
that the employee grasp of the program 
and its purpose was unusual and primarily 
due to the attention value and simplicity of 
the visual aids approach. 


Film Strip Adaptation of the 
Visual Aids Approach 


So sUCCESSFUL was the MGM visual aids 
program compared with the usual confer- 
ence program that the authors were en- 
couraged to make an adaptation of the 
idea for use by any company. We there- 
fore independently produced a sound- 
slide film in color entitled “A Fair Wage by 
Job Evaluation.” The purpose of the film 
was to explain the fundamental concepts 
of job classification to management, super- 
visors, and employees. With such a film any 
company could initiate a positive training 
project to sell the program. 

A sound-slide film has some advantages 
over a poster program. In the first place, 
the number of posters that can be used in 
a single talk is restricted by the number 
that can be readily shown and lifted from 
an easel—possibly 15 to go. In a film strip 
of only 15 minutes, more than go different 
pictures can be shown. In the second place, 
the transcribed sound provides a highly 
standardized explanation of the basic con- 
cepts. Then, too, a film strip can be effec- 
tively shown to larger groups when 
accompanied by an introductory statement 
and later discussion. 

There was agreement among practi- 
tioners in the field of job evaluation that 
the proposed film was desirable. However, 
it was difficult to discover an “area of agree- 
ment” on subject matter which would bring 
out only the basic principles common to all 
types of job evaluation plans. It was also 


necessary to determine whether the film 
should be a “why” or a “how” film. 

The original rough print of the film 
strip shown for professional criticism of 
content combined the “why” and “how” 
subject matter. Audience reactions and 
criticisms clearly indicated that the basic 
film on classification or evaluation should 
be a “why” film. Any specific explanation 
of the “how” of job evaluation would limit 
the use and value of the film to the small 
number of companies which apply a par- 
ticular type of plan, such as point rating or 
factor comparison. Companies stated they 
would use the film as a means of opening 
up the subject for discussion and then go 
on to explain the “how” of their own pro- 
grams. With these comments in mind the 
film strip content was revised to emphasize 
the “why” of job evaluation in terms of 
advantages to employees and management. 


Film Strip Content 


IN ORDER to explain the “why” of job eval- 
uation the story of a fictional company is 
told. The story takes the thinking of the 
audience through the stages of the company 
management and employee morale prob- 
lems and the methods used to solve the 
problems. This technique, while it explains 
the program, it also divorces the subject 
from audience reaction related to experi- 
ence with their company’s own program. 
Animation (art work characters rather 
than live figures) is used, as the subject is 
essentially a static one and live figures were 
not considered to be important in the de- 
velopment of the idea. 

The film strip content is divided into 
three major sections. The first section illus- 
trates the management and employee 
problems which developed because there 
was no classification program or wage pol- 
icy. The basic reason for the problems was 
company growth, which made it impossible 
for the company president to act on all 
wage problems or find out whether his 
supervisors were doing so on a uniform 
basis. Among the company problems vis- 
ualized are inequities in rates for the same 
job, lack of agreement between employees 
and the company as to job duties, lack of a 
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company-wide wage policy, and wage ac- 
tions based on personal pressures. 

The second section of the film strip is 
devoted to an explanation of the job eval- 
uation program as it was adopted by the 
company to solve some of the problems 
that had developed because of the lack of 
system. The job evaluation process is bro- 
ken down into three major headings, each 
of which has several subdivisions. The sub- 
ject-matter breakdown is as follows: 


A. Recording job duties. 
1. Interview and observation of work. 
2. Use of questionnaire. 
3. Preparation of job descriptions. 
4. Standard titles for jobs with same 
duties. 
B. Determining job differences. 
1. Definition of job evaluation. 
2. Selection of job evaluation com- 
mittee. } 
3. Employee misunderstandings: 
a. qualifications 
b. seniority 
c. efficiency 
4. Comparing job differences by basic 
factors: 
a. difficulty 
b. responsibility 
c. work conditions 


C. Establishing wage rates. 
1. Wage rates reflect job differences. 
g. Putting plan into effect: 
a. retention of over-scale rates 
b. under-scale rates moved to new 
minimum. 
c. over a period of time all jobs are 
paid revised wage rates. 

The third area of the film strip highlights 
the advantages of a job evaluation plan and 
of a wage policy by showing the contrast 
with the previous company conditions. 


Film Strip Uses 
ComPANIEs are planning to use the sound- 
slide film strip to meet many problems, such 
as the following: 
1: Obtaining cooperation of supervisors 
and enabling them to interpret the classi- 
fication program to the employees. 


2. Shifting responsibility for classifica- 
tion actions from staff job analysts to oper- 
ating supervisors. 

3. Imposing more strict controls on clas- 
sification administration, when program 
was neglected during the war. 

4. Obtaining interest and cooperation of 
top management by indirect training— 
showing film as an example of how the 
program is being sold at lower levels. 

5. Training new union stewards who 
have. activities under the plan by union 
contract agreement. 

6. Obtaining interest and cooperation 
of all organizational levels during instal- 
lation of a job evaluation plan. 

7. Gaining employee understanding of 
the advantages the program has for him. 


The industrial application of the film 
strip technique emphasizes further train- 
ing of supervisors in the importance of the 
classification program and their manage- 
ment responsibility in carrying it out. Com- 
panies state that supervisors do too little 
screening of requests and give too little 
interpretation of management actions on 
classifications. Characteristically _super- 
visors give employees the impression that 
they believed the requested increase to be 
reasonable, but that higher company offi- 
cials just didn’t “see it that way.” This atti- 
tude encourages the employee to think 
that the action taken was unreasonable or 
unfair. Certainly it establishes the super- 
visor as being in conflict with the company 
management decisions. 

Our own experience has been that the 
visual aids technique is equally effective 
with employees. Over a period of time, we 
believe, companies will experiment with its 
use in employee training programs and 
conclude that it is valuable at that level. 

Whatever the methods used, the govern- 
mental position classification program 
must be sold and resold in order to secure 
understanding of and cooperation with the 
program. In developing a selling program, 
all types of visual aids should be considered 
as progressive techniques for attracting 
interest and to simplify and clarify the 
basic principles of position classification. 











“When Should an Unassembled 


Examination Be Used? . . . xenneru L. BEAN 





HE PURPOSE Of this discussion is to sug- 

gest some objective criteria that may 
be used in deciding under what conditions 
unassembled examinations are justified. 
The data presented here would be insuff- 
cient to be conclusive; however some ob- 
servations concerning the usual methods of 
rating training and experience should tend 
to encourage examiners in public personnel 
agencies to be more critical of the results 
obtained by these methods. The problem 
of determining the validity of prevailing 
unassembled techniques is timely, since 
many agencies are attempting to meet rapid 
turnover and critical manpower shortages 
in certain classes by streamlining examina- 
tions and establishing eligible lists with a 
minimum of delay. 


Validity of Unassembled Examinations 


WHEN THE chief administrative problem of 
a central personnel agency is to examine 
fast enough to keep the public and the 
operating departments satisfied, it is far 
too easy to allow limitations of staff and 
budget, rather than the effectiveness of se- 
lection, to determine what method will be 
used. Unassembled examinations require 
less time and effort on the part of examiners 
than the preparation, administration, and 
scoring of written tests. Employees who 
have been on temporary appointments for 
some time are apt to become impatient. 
They want the security that goes with full 
status in their jobs. If attempts have been 
made to recruit applicants without success, 
perhaps the validity of the examination 
given as a means of granting status to the 
temporary employees is relatively unim- 
portant. If Joe Doakes is the only man in- 
terested in doing job A, and if he is already 
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doing satisfactory work, he probably should 
be retained. But if ten men would like 
to have job A, some importance will have 
to be given to the selection of the best 
qualified man. Then the validity of the 
examination should be considered. 
Although some really valuable studies 
of the validity of written civil service exami- 
nations have been made, almost nothing 
extensive or conclusive has been published 
regarding the actual effectiveness of ratings 
of training and experience in various oc- 
cupations as selective devices. The possi- 
bilities for research in this field should be 
challenging. Many of the weaknesses of 
these methods of selection have probably 
been noted by experienced personnel 
people, but the available literature seems 
to be lacking in any attempt to point them 
out to the less experienced examiner. It is 
the examiner, after all, who is in the best 
position continually to re-evaluate the re- 
sults he is achieving to see when changes 
in the labor market indicate the desira- 
bility of a change in selection methods. 
Since unassembled examinations usually 
consist of ratings of training and experi- 
ence, perhaps supplemented by investiga- 
tion, these methods should be analyzed. 
What does an appointing authority want 
to know about a candidate’s experience? 
In considering this question, he will prob- 
ably conclude that the length, recency, and 
job titles of positions held are not as im- 
portant as what the individual has acquired 
in the way of knowledges, skills, and abili- 
ties through his previous employment 
which he can carry over and apply to the 
new position he is seeking. If the methods 
of rating experience which merit system 
agencies follow actually measure knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities needed on the job, 
these ratings should correlate with written 
tests designed to measure these same quali- 
ties. The Louisiana Department of State 
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Civil Service has conducted_a few correla- 
tional studies of this sort’In drawing con- 
clusions from the studies reported, how- 
ever, the reader should bear in mind that 
the use of different measuring devices and 
rating methods in the same occupations on 
candidates in some other locality or at an- 
other time might yield results that do not 
agree with those given here. In other words 
the correlations found apply only to the 
population tested (assuming that a fair 
sample was selected) and apply only to 
the measuring instruments used in a given 
recruitment program. 

In an examination for an intermediate 


‘, grade of clerk, the writer selected 100 cases 


including a wide range of experience rat- 
ings done on the usual conventional plan, 
allowing credit for recency, quality, length, 
and to some extent progressiveness of em- 
ployment as posted on a form. The written 
test probably measured both basic apti- 
tudes and achievement in office work. The 
product-moment correlation found was 
—.028 +.07. There is therefore no reliable 
relationship between these two measures 
so far as this group is concerned. 

A similar study was made of the exami- 
nation in the more specialized class of Wild- 
life Enforcement Agent, for which the 
written test measured knowledge in more 
specific subject matter areas. Presumably 
the knowledge required would be obtained 
largely through related experience. How- 
ever, the correlation found for 100 cases 
was only .16 +.07.~” 

Only one study was made on an unassem- 
bled examination. In a specialized group, 
Graduate Nurses, the writer attempted to 
determine the relationship between train- 
ing and experience and a service rating on 
46 cases. The resulting correlation of —.37 
+.085 may not have much significance, 
because of the small number of cases, but 
the low negative correlation might mean a 
slight tendency on the part of some super- 
visors making the ratings to prefer nurses 
just out of school. Assuming validity of the 
service rating, which might be questioned, 
no significant evidence of the validity of 
an unassembled examination was found 
here. 


Only through the most careful control of 
conditions can service ratings be of any 
value in validation studies of examinations. 
Space does not permit a review of the work 
already done on a few written tests. At 
best they seem to have been found quite 
effective for some occupations. Probably no 
satisfactory written tests have been con- 
structed for many types of work. Suitable 


- material seems almost impossible to find. — 


at To the writer the best working hypothesis 


> seems to be that written tests that seem | 


valid to subject matter experts and experi- 
enced examiners are likely to prove the best 
measuring devices we now have for most 
occupations. ,~ 


Reliability of Training and Experience 
Ratings 

ConceRNING the reliability of ratings of 
training and experience, a few observations 
may be made. In examining the average 
candidate’s record on his application, one 
general fact must be recognized, namely 
that factors other than his ability probably 
played a part in determining the level of 
jobs he has held. During the war and after, 
many employers were forced to promote 
unprepared or incapable people into posi- 
tions much beyond the level of responsi- 
bility they could carry, chiefly because 
qualified personnel could not be obtained 
to fill the jobs. On the other hand, chance 
factors often operated to keep undiscovered 
talent submerged in routine work. Given a 
chance to demonstrate what they can do, 
many rather inexperienced persons could 
advance to positions they deserve to have, 
and for which they are better fitted than 
older individuals who, through conven- 
tional ratings, earn a high score on one or 
two routine jobs of long duration. Thus un- 
assembled examinations may, without 
proper caution, select the oldest rather than 
the best employees. 

Consider for a moment the methods most 
commonly practiced in securing informa- 
tion about the candidate’s record. It is { 
obvious that the application form itself | 
often permits placing a high premium on | 
ability to write a glowing description of 
duties and responsibilities exaggerated be- 
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yond the actual level of the position, yet 
without any clear-cut falsification on the 
basis of which the candidate can be dis- 
qualified. Without careful investigation a 
limited number of definite misrepresenta- 
tions may and probably do pass unnoticed. 
On the other hand the examiners in the 
Louisiana Department of State Civil Serv- 
ice, and probably technicians elsewhere, 
have discoverd cases of incomplete data on 
education and employment in which the 
omissions were the result of ignorance 
rather than carelessness on the part of the 
applicant. Professional, clerical, and un- 
skilled employees have often been found 
who did not realize the importance of dis- 
tinguishing features of their jobs until their 
value in determining credits given was 
pointed out to them in an interview. Asked 
why he did not state on his application 
what kind of work was done by the men he 
supervised, John Doe remarked, ‘“‘Well, I 
didn’t know you wanted that. Is that im- 
portant?” He lost five per cent on his score 
through this omission. 


Improvements and Refinements 
of Methods 


SoME remedies for the deficiencies of these 
ratings have been tried by many agencies. 
The most common one consists of the use of 
supplementary questionnaires to accom- 
pany the application. These may ask for 
specific details such as number of employ- 
ees supervised, degree of independence ex- 
ercised in the work, proportion of time 
spent composing letters or reports, etc. For 
some occupations such supplementary in- 
formation is useful, but applicants are often 
careless or vague in their answers even 
when the importance of being exact and 
complete is stressed in the publicity issued 
concerning examinations. 

Investigations made by sending written 
inquiries to former employers or associates 
have also been somewhat helpful when 
specific questions are asked. The Louisiana 
Department of State Civil Service has bene- 
fitted from this type of investigation only 
when the former employer has kept accu- 
rate personnel records, which he often has 
not, or when the former immediate super- 


visor of the applicant can be located. ‘Turn- 
over in many organizations over a period 
of years has often been so great that present 
employees and management know nothing 
of the applicants’ record except dates of 
his employment. 

Oral examinations which include evalua- 
tions of training and experience as well as 
personality often clarify obscure points 
that increase the accuracy of the rating, 
according to the observations of some agen- 
cies using this procedure. Such interviews 
on a large scale are even more expensive 
and time-consuming than are thorough in- 
vestigations in writing described above. 

One assumption on which experience 
evaluations are based is that employment 
in Class X in Agency A is equal in value 
to employment for the same period in the 
same class in Agency B. Common sense 
often denies this assertion in individual 
cases. Agency A may be known to have 
excellent supervisors and a thorough in- 
service training program, while in Agency 
B supervision is lax, and there is no system- 
atic attempt to teach employees their jobs. 
Agency C may be totally unknown to the 
examiner. The dangers of unequal values 
for different industries, state departments, 
colleges, etc. need not be explained here. 
The actual inequalities are only mentioned 
as one of many variables not taken into 
account on examinations unless the results 
of them are demonstrated in performance. 

‘Another assumption that often leaves the 
examiner in a position of questionable de- 
fensibility is that a person with ten years of 
experience as a social worker, for example, 
is better than one with only eight years in 
this field. Subject matter experts seldom 
agree exactly upon the length of experience 
in their specialties beyond which more 
would represent no gain or perhaps some 
loss in efficiency. The general fact that the 
average person will reach a peak of pro- 
ductivity in his job beyond which diminish- 
ing returns may be expected is insufficient 
to be helpful. Some individuals remain 
alert, adaptable to new methods, and pro- 
ductive to or even beyond the age of seventy 
years, while others are almost hopelessly in 
a rut in their habits of working and think- 
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When to Use an Unassembled Examination gl 





ing at forty and slow as well as inaccurate 
in their work by the age of fifty-five. Unless 
these important traits are actually meas- 
ured, no accurate prediction of success is 
possible on the basis of theoretical generali- 
zations regarding performance of a so- 
called “average person” with a given 
amount of experience. 

Many personnel technicians are aware 
that criticisms may be made of prevailing 
conventional methods of rating training 
and experience because they exclude from 
consideration some important factors that 
contribute to the excellence or mediocrity 
of a candidate’s preparation. An examiner 
can easily defend the argument that careful 
examination of a record as a whole rather 
than evaluation of separate jobs will often 
lead to the conclusion that extra credit is 
due for a valuable combination of jobs or 
for progressiveness of responsibility that 
would not enter in to the usual computa- 
tion of a score. 

Application of a method that would 
allow such additional credit was attempted 
on a small scale by the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of State Civil Service. The same group 
of 50 office supervisors was rated by a con- 
ventional method and by the factor evalua- 
tion technique by two experienced exam- 
iners. First ratings were made of each job 
on the basis of relatedness by classifying it 
as A, B, C, or D. Each examiner did this 
independently. He then computed scores 
on a chart giving credit for recency, length, 
and quality. This was the conventional 
rating. Then he made an over-all evalua- 
tion of each record that was not necessarily 
an average of the letter ratings but a rating 
taking into account quality of each job, 
length, and progressiveness. ‘These over-all 
evaluations were categorized as A-94 per 
cent, B-88 per cent, C-82 per cent, D-76 
per cent, and E-7o per cent. He then ranked 
the applications within each letter group, 
adding to the basic numeric scores extra 
points for such factors as ability to plan 
and organize work of others, ability to 
assume independent responsibility for de- 
cisions on the job, variety or scope of work, 
etc. These points (never over six) added to 
the basic score gave the final per cent score. 


Considerable subjectivity seems to have 
entered into the determining of bonus 
credits for specific rating factors as was 
shown by the fact that twice as many serious 
disagreements between the two examiners 
occurred in the factor evaluation method 
as in the conventional procedure. The de- 
gree of these discrepancies was almost twice 
as great where subjective evaluation of 
special factors was concerned. Much time 
was consumed in an attempt to reconcile 
differences of opinion, and the results 
seemed uncertain in some cases. The two 
methods correlated only .7o with each 
other. It is doubtful whether any gain in 
validity was made that would compensate 
for the apparent loss in reliability. How- 
ever the possibility must not be overlooked 
that lack of skill in applying the factor 
evaluation method may have influenced 
the results. 


The Value of Unassembled Examinations 


ONLY A FEW of the numerous uncontrolled 
variables affecting unassembled examina- 
tions have been reviewed here. Written 
tests at their best have limitations, but per- 
haps not as many serious faults. Since 
recent research in the armed forces, in lead- 
ing industries, and elsewhere has demon- 
strated the value of thorough, well-selected 
written tests for selection in many occupa- 
tions all the way from unskilled to adminis- 
trative, public personnel agencies should 
examine their selection processes critically 
to determine whether they are using the 
most reliable and valid examinations avail- 
able in every situation where the merit 
system principle can actually be applied 
to the selection of the best employees. 

No acceptable argument can be advanced 
for the elimination of ratings of experience 


and training from examinations. It is im-_ 
portant to include such ratings for most | 


jobs. Unassembled examinations are still 


administratively sound under the right | 
conditions. From the above considerations | 


an examiner in a public personnel agency 
can probably defend his recommendation 
that an unassembled procedure be used in 
situations where the following conditions 
prevail: 
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1. The number of applicants is insuff- 
cient to afford competition for existing or 
anticipated vacancies, provided, however, 
that some acceptable minimum standard 
can be set on the basis of which the ob- 
viously unfit can be screened out. 

2. License requirements are thorough 
enough to insure a minimum standard that 
is acceptable, rank being unimportant. 

g. Suitable written test material cannot 
be found after a reasonable effort has been 
made, making it likely that the unassem- 
bled technique will select just as well (or 
badly) as any other available device. 

On the other hand, unassembled exam- 
inations should ordinarily be avoided when 
the following conditions prevail: 

1. The examiner cannot establish mini- 
mum requirements that provide consider- 
able probability that most applicants who 
are admitted will be able to perform satis- 
factory work. 

g. Accurate ranking on ability to do the 
job is needed. 

3. Native intelligence or special basic 
aptitude for learning the job are most 
essential at time of appointment, rather 
than achievement in a specialized field. 

Last-minute decisions in favor of written 
or unassembled examinations after all ap- 
plications are in may require that an- 


nouncements for most classes provide for 
a choice of one or the other method of 
examining depending upon the labor 
market and upon the needs of the service. 
Provision for this flexibility will enable the 
personnel agency to make a decision that 
is appropriate to the situation a short time 
before the examination date instead of 
committing itself to one method or the 
other when the announcement is issued. 
Such a statement on the announcement 
should not, however, justify shifting from 
one technique to the other and back again 
in continuous examinations everytime 
there is a slight change in the labor market. 
Such inconsistent practices would lead to 
obvious injustices if names remain on eli- 
gible lists for any length of time. 

The uncritical use of unassembled exam- 
inations may be economical and convenient 
for the central personnel agency, but often 
the expenditure of more money on ade- 
quate selection of employees may save far 
more than the cost of the examinations in 
the operation of the service as a whole. 
Greater efficiency of government is the 
main goal of public personnel agencies. To 
achieve this goal selection methods must 
set and maintain the highest standards that 
are realistic in terms of current labor 
market conditions. 
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Disabled Veterans’ Preference 


In the January, 1948 issue, the Legal Notes 
section reported the recent case of Carey v. 
Morton, involving the interpretation of the 
term “disability” relating to preference in civil 
service appointments granted to disabled vet- 
erans in New York. (See Public Personnel Re- 
view, January, 1948, p. 38.) 

Upon appeal to the Appellate Division (First 
Department) the decision of the lower court was 
afirmed on February 9, 1948, upholding the 
lower court’s contention that a disabled veteran 
was entitled to preference only if he is rated 
at 10 per cent or more by the U. S. Veterans 
Administration for compensation purposes. 
Over 150 eligibles on the promotion list for 
Lieutenant in the New York City Fire Depart- 
ment sought prior preference as disabled vet- 
erans for trivial ailments which had been rated 
by the Veterans Administration at, “zero per 
cent” or “less than 10 per cent.” The alleged 
disabilities claimed, for which the Commission 
had granted preferences, include such minor 
injuries or ailments as scar on index finger, 
tonsilitis, hemorrhoids, mild varicose veins, skin 
rash, etc. 

In its opinion the Appellate Division ap- 
proved the comment by the lower court that 
these alleged disabled veterans “have received 
an advantage that is not rightfully theirs and 
which should be conferred only upon veterans 
suffering from an actual and real disability.” 
Extracts from the opinion of the Appellate 
Division follow: 


The primary purpose for which the Veterans 
Administration considers questions relating to dis- 
ability is not to decide who are entitled to civil 
service preference under state constitutions and 
statutes; it is to determine which veterans are en- 
titled to compensation from the United States 
Treasury on account of impairment of their earning 
capacities. By presidential regulation, prescribed by 
the President of the United States pursuant to au- 
thority granted by Act of Congress of March 20, 1933 
(48 Stat. 9), the Veterans Administration is directed 
to apply a schedule of disability ratings commenc- 
ing with a minimum or initial degree of disability 
of 10% (Veterans Regulation No. 3-a). Federal 
compensation is awarded only to veterans rated by 
the Veterans Administration as having sustained a 
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service-connected disability of 10% or more. Said 
regulation is believed to constitute the only author- 
ity possessed by the Veterans Administration to 
determine what is actual disability, or to issue cer- 
tificates of disability based upon such determina- 
tion. The Veterans Administration has no authority 
from the federal government to analyze the serious- 
ness of lower degrees of disability. . . . 

It appears that the present certification of the 
Veterans Administration, for civil service purposes, 
of “less than 10% disability,” means the same as 
the former certification of “‘o% disability,” except 
that it does indicate that there is some residual 
present, however slight. It is manifest that few, if 
any, and by no means all, of such minimal residuals 
can be held to involve lessening of bodily force or 
some disfigurement, which, under the language 
of the Court of Appeals in the Potts case, is neces- 
sary in order to constitute disability warranting 
civil service preference. .. . 

These certificates do not purport to certify to 
what the state constitution and statutes require to 
justify the granting of preferences. Inasmuch as the 
Veterans Administration admittedly makes no at- 
tempt to determine the relative seriousness of dis- 
abilities rated at from 0% to 10%, it is plain that 
its certificates as to the continued existence of resid- 
uals of “less than 10%,” are not proof of the exist- 
ence of anything more than a minimal residual, 
such as a non-disabling or non-disfiguring scar, and 
that it does not necessarily denote disability within 
the meaning of Article V, Section 6, of the State 
Constitution or Section 21 of the Civil Service Law. 

The difficulty is, that while there may be some 
conditions classified by the Veterans Administration 
at “less than 10% disability” which do involve less- 
ening of bodily force or disfigurement, there are a 
large number of persons so rated who have not 
suffered in either of these respects, and it is, there- 
fore, impossible to tell from certificates of less than 
10% whether the veteran has incurred an actual 
disability or not. This difficulty appears to have 
arisen from the circumstance that the Veterans Ad- 
ministration was not set up to make findings for 
this purpose, and that the category of “less than 
10%, disability” was established in an attempt to co- 
operate with the various civil service commissions, 
but without undertaking to investigate or to decide, 
in the case of non-compensable injuries and ail- 
ments, the essential facts on which the right to civil 
service preference depends. The Director of the 
Claims Service in the communication quoted from 
above, states that to do so would exceed the powers 
of the Veterans Administration. .. . 

Special Term was correct in denying civil service 
preferences for disability under the present method 
of rating in use by the Veterans Administration 
unless the veteran is certified to possess a 10% or 
greater disability for the reasons above stated. 


The Carey case will be argued on appeal be- 
fore the New York Court of Appeals in early 
March, when it is expected the issue of which 
class of disabled veterans are entitled to prior 
preference in civil service appointments, pro- 
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motions and retention in the service will be 
definitively determined. 


Limitation on Commission’s Control 


Over a long period of time the San Francisco 
Civil Service Commission has had jurisdiction 
over employees of the municipal court, and 
assumed that the employees of that court had 
the same status as all other employees of the 
city, Under the Municipal Court Act the leg- 
islature had consistently recognized the power 
of the local board of supervisors to fix the sal- 
aries of the clerical staff of that court. The com- 
mission had consistently been required to 
certify the payrolls of municipal court employ- 
ees as was required for all other city employees 
before the comptroller could issue warrants for 
payment of their salaries. In 1947 the legis- 
lature amended the law continuing the policy 
of placing the municipal court employees under 
the jurisdiction of the local civil service com- 
mission. The legislature, however, fixed the 
salaries of the employees without regard to 
the classification of positions as determined by 
the commission. Because the salaries fixed 
by the statute were in excess of those provided 
for the court clerks in the annual salary ordi- 
nance of the city, the commission refused to 
certify the payrolls to the city comptroller for 
payment. 

The court held that by placing municipal 
court employees under the jurisdiction of the 
commission it did not, however, deprive the 
legislature of control over the salaries or other 
conditions of employment of the municipal 
court clerks. The clerks were held to be in a 
sense “municipal employees,” but not subject 
to exclusive control by the civil service commis- 
sion or the board of supervisors. The legislature 
could provide that the San Francisco Civil Serv- 
ice Commission may have jurisdiction over 
every phase of personnel control of the munici- 
pal court clerks, exclusive of fixing their salaries, 
retirement, benefit or any other exception made 
by statute; and the fact that the salaries fixed in 
the state law do not conform with the salaries 
sought to be paid by the city did not give the 
commission the right to refuse to certify the 
payrolls, where all other legal requirements for 
such certification were made. The commission 
had contended that once the legislature had 
placed the jurisdiction of the municipal court 
employees under the control of the city and the 
civil service commission, the legislature could 
not change the employee’s status and take them 
out of the jurisdiction of the city’s control. The 
court rejected this contention and held that 


although the employees were “municipal em- 
ployees of a hybrid nature,” unlike other reg- 
ular municipal employees, they are always 
subject to the control of the state legislature. 
“The legislature,” stated the court, “has 
simply seen fit to exercise its constitutional 
powers by specifically providing for salaries, 
while in other respects it has seen fit to exercise 
its powers by delegating power to the munici- 
pality. This it had constitutional power to do.” 
(Slavich et al v. Walsh, et al, 186 P. 2d 35.) 


Abolition of Positions for Lack of Funds 


When the local income tax law adopted last 
year in St. Louis was declared invalid, the mayor 
in September, 1947 called the heads of the city 
departments into conference to consider a 
threatened deficit of some three to four million 
dollars which might confront the city before its 
fiscal year ended in April, 1948. The mayor 
directed that certain economies be effected 
through laying off some city employees for a 
temporary period during the financial strin- 
gency. The sole reason alleged for laying off 
558 employees was the necessity for economy 
due to lack of available funds. About 150 em- 
ployees appealed to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for reinstatement. Most of the notices of 
lay off stated that the position was abolished 
“because of necessary economies,” or that the 
lay off was due to “lack of available funds.” 

Although most of the notices of separation 
received by the employees were to the effect 
that their positions were abolished, the city 
maintained before the civil service commission 
that the employees had been laid off, and were 
not “discharged” from the service. The employ- 
ees claimed that their separations from the 
service were in the nature of a “removal” which 
could not be effected under the city charter or 
the rules of the civil service commission without 
certain formalities. 

Article XVIII of the St. Louis charter pro- 
vides that the civil service rules shall, among 
other matters, provide “for indefinite tenure of 
employment in positions in the classified service 
during meritorious service .. . but with due pro- 
vision for lay off on termination of the need 
for employment in any position, or of funds 
available therefor.” At the hearing before the 
Commission the appointing authorities took 
the position that the sole reason the employees 
were laid off was due to lack of available funds 
with which to pay the employees. The employ- 
ees, however, contended that the city did have 
funds available and that the lay-offs were void. 
The opinion of the majority of the St. Louis 
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Civil Service Commission (Commissioners 
Smith and Schoenbeck) was in part as follows: 


What is meant by the language of the Charter 
“funds available therefor’? Paragraph (y) of Rule 
I of the Commission defines “layoff” as “the removal 
of an employee because of lack of work, failure of 
financial appropriation, or other causes which do 
not reflect on the employee.” Thus, the rule appar- 
ently defines the language of the Charter “termina- 
tion of the need for employment in any position” 
as “lack of work” and the language of the Charter, 
“funds available therefor” as “failure of financial 
appropriation.” Adjudicated cases in some jurisdic- 
tions would seem to support the rule’s apparent 
definition of the second ground for layoff of per- 
manent employees. The evidence in this case 
amply proved that there was no failure. of financial 
appropriation for the payment of salaries of appel- 
lants. If the specific language of the rule does define 
the two grounds for layoff enumerated in the char- 
ter, then the general language “or other causes 
which do not reflect on the employee” is void. This 
general language is without force or effect inasmuch 
as it attempts to add other reasons than those con- 
tained in the charter as grounds for laying off per- 
manent employees from the city service.......... 

Even if the definition of the term “funds avail- 
able” urged by the appointing authorities and the 
city were to be accepted, however, they failed to 
introduce competent evidence to support such defi- 
nition. The only financial records of the city intro- 
duced into evidence were brought in by the 
appellants. These records from the Comptroller’s 
Office, under date of November 14, 1947, showed 
that there had been a total net increase in the total 
municipal revenue for the first seven months of the 
year of $2,101,397, and that there had been a net 
under-expenditure of the amount appropriated 
for the first seven months in all departments of 
$618,002... . No competent evidence was introduced 
by the appointing authorities and the city through- 
out the entire hearing to support even the con- 
struction of the term “funds available therefor” 
for which the appointing authorities and the city 
contend. The record does not, therefore, support 
these layoffs as being made because of a termina- 
tion of available funds with which to pay the ap- 
pellants. 

The layoff of these appellants cannot be sustained 
for another reason. The investigation of the Com- 
mission showed that among the 323 permanent 
employees laid off, approximately 50 permanent 
employees were laid off who had higher service 
ratings and greater length of service than other 
permanent employees of the same class in the same 
salary unit who were retained in the city service. 

In 64 additional instances permanent employees 
were laid off who had higher service ratings or 
greater length of service than other permanent em- 
ployees of the same class in the same salary unit 
who were retained in the city service. The layoffs 
in these instances were contrary to both the spirit 
and the letter of the civil service amendment. 

Clearly it is contrary to both the civil service act 
and rules of the commission, for appointing au- 
thorities to lay off permanent employees having 
better service ratings and greater length of service 
than other permanent employees in the same class 
and in same salary units who are retained in the 
city service. 


There are available within the civil service 
amendment of the charter and rules of the commis- 
sion two ways by which the city may economize in 
the cost of personnel: (1) by eliminating super- 
numerary positions, if any, in the city service; and 
(2) by not filling vacancies in the positions which 
are determined to be unnecessary in the city service. 
As already pointed out, separations are occurring 
at the present time at the rate of 200 per month. 
The appointing authorities and the Director of 
Personnel could cooperate in determining what po- 
sitions are supernumerary and what positions in 
which vacancies occur are unnecessary to refill. 

Instead of using either of these charter means of 
economizing in the cost of personnel, the appoint- 
ing authorities followed a procedure which cannot 
be sustained under the charter, the rules of the com- 
mission, and the evidence. We find and hold that 
the layoffs of these employees were not made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the charter and the 
rules of the civil service commission; that those ap- 
pellants who have not already been restored to the 
positions that they occupied at the time of their 
layoffs should be restored by their respective ap- 
pointing authorities to such positions forthwith; 
that the appellants are entitled to compensation 
from the city of St. Louis for the period of their 
separation from their positions. The prompt com- 
pliance with the orders made herein will be in the 
best interests of the service. 


The dissenting opinion (Commissioner Hol- 
land) maintains that “when it becomes ap- 
parent that a serious deficit would occur unless 
some economy measure was adopted, it is 
proper and lawful for the proper authorities to 
lay off municipal employees when the layoffs 
are made in good faith and for reasons of econ- 
omy.” (Appeal of Colvin, et al, January 22, 


1948) 


Discharge Unjustified by Evidence 


The New York courts, following the general 
trend in most state courts, are reluctant to re- 
verse an appointing authority’s determination 
in removing an employee where there is any 
reasonable substantiation of the charges against 
the employee. The point of view of the New 
York courts in reviewing the law and the facts 
in proceedings seeking reinstatement of a dis- 
missed employee is set forth in Miller v. Kling, 
291 N. Y. 65; 50 N. E. 2d 546. 

Where, however, the evidence clearly does 
not justify the dismissal, the courts have not 
hesitated to reverse the determination of the 
removing officer. An interesting case in point 
was recently decided in Laurence v. Gaffney, 74 
N. Y. S. 2d 717, (App. Div.), where a member of 
the state police force sought reinstatement on 
the ground that the charges brought against 
him for dismissal were not sustained by the 
evidence. The petitioner, a state trooper and a 
war veteran, was entitled under the New York 
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law to a formal hearing in the nature of a 
“trial.” He was charged with violating the reg- 
ulations of the state police which prohibits 
conducting correspondence on official business 
without approval of his commanding officer, for 
accepting a gratuity for performance of duty 
without approval of his commanding officer, for 
displaying reluctance in properly performing 
his duties, and for making an incomplete report 
to the troop commander. 

It appears that a naval officer had lost his 
cap and offered a reward for its return. The 
state trooper found it and mailed it to the naval 
officer, placing the trooper’s name and address 
on the outside of the package. The uncontra- 
dicted testimony was that this inscription was 
put on the package so that if the package went 
astray it could be returned to the sender who, 
by departmental rule, was held responsible for 
the return of the cap. After mailing the cap the 
state trooper reported it to the troop com- 
mander. The naval officer sent a check for $5 
to the return address on the package marking 
the check “for return of cap.” The check was 
deposited by his wife to the credit of the As- 
sociation of New York State Police, Inc., of 
which she was the secretary. It appears that the 
state trooper had no knowledge of the receipt 
of the check. The superintendent of police dis- 
missed the state trooper although the evidence 
submitted by himself and his wife indicated 
that there was no actual intent to violate the 
police regulations or to convert the $5 to the 
state trooper’s own use, or to deliberately enrich 
the police association. There was no evidence 
submitted by any witness which contradicted 
the testimony of the state trooper or his wife. 
The court held that while the credibility of the 
testimony of the petitioner and of his wife was 
to be passed on by the trial officer, there was, 
however, no proof offered to contradict the testi- 
mony of either one of them, and that such testi- 
mony when not impeached by anything in the 
record cannot be diregarded as unbelievable. 
Therefore, in the absence of sufficient evidence 
to sustain any of the charges preferred, the 
court ordered the reinstatement of the state 
trooper. 


CASE NOTES 


Civil Service Rules—Scope and Limitation. 
A civil service commission can’ exercise only 
such powers as are conferred on it by the statute, 
or which are necessarily implied in carrying 
out its purpose. Its power is restricted to ad- 
ministrative functions specifically conferred. 
Rules adopted by the commission have force of 


law only when they are within the scope of the 
power conferred upon the administrative 
agency. 

A municipal ordinance created a civil service 
board, authorizing the board to provide rules 
and regulations for keeping service records of 
fire department employees, and for a classifica- 
tion of positions, but making a specific pro- 
vision for setting up a pension or retirement 
plan. The commission was held not to have 
implied authority to adopt a rule providing 
that an employee injured in the city service 
and receiving workmen’s compensation should 
be paid the difference between his regular sal- 
ary and the amount of compensation received. 
The petitioner, a fireman, had been awarded 
a life pension by the State Industrial Assistance 
Commission because of his incapacity to con- 
tinue in the city fire department. The civil 
service commission defended its position on the 
ground that this had long been its practice. The 
court held that “the exercise by city officers of 
powers in excess of their authority for a great 
length of time will raise no presumption of a 
grant to city of such powers.” (Wheeler v. City 
of Santa Ana, 185 P. 2d 373.) 


Appointment—Eligibility of Legislator. A 
city councilman is not ineligible for the posi- 
tion of office manager. for the water and light 
department after he resigns his position as 
councilman, where he sponsored legislation 
creating the position while he was a council- 
man. The court held that there was no evidence 
to show that there was any concerted action on 
the part of the councilman and others to ac- 
complish any unlawful legislation and that the 
statute making it a penal offense for any mem- 
ber of the city council to be interested in the 
profits of any contract or services for the city 
applied to work done for the city, and did not 
prevent any councilman from holding another 
position in the city government after the expira- 
tion of the term of his office as councilman. 
(White v. McGlynn, 75 N. E. 2d 731, Ohio, Ct. 
of Com. Pleas.) 


Suspension—Mandamus to Reinstate. A writ 
of mandamus will not be issued against a mayor 
to compel reinstatement of a police officer after 
his suspension, where the period of suspension 
has expired. After the period of suspension has 
expired, the court maintained, the question of 
the correctness of the procedure relating to 
such suspension is moot, and a writ of man- 
damus will not lie to quash the record of sus- 
pension. The court stated that an action for 
a writ of mandamus can only result, if success- 
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ful, in the issuance of a writ which would be 
“a present, peremptory command and should 
be legally enforceable at the time the writ is 
issued.” Such a writ in the particular case would 
have been a futile gesture as the period of sus- 
pension had already expired. A proceeding for 
a writ of mandamus will therefore not lie for 
either the recovery of salary lost during the al- 
leged wrongful suspension, or to quash the 
record of such suspension after the period of 
suspension had expired. (Henderson v. Mayor 
of Medford, 75 N. E.-2d 642, Mass.) 


Veterans’ Preference 


Service in Merchant Marine. Service with the 
Merchant Marine was held not to be service 
with a branch of the “armed forces” within the 
terms of a city charter granting a municipal 
employee the right to a leave of absence for 
the purpose of entering active service in the 
armed forces of the United States during time 
of war and without detriment to the rank or 
seniority of the employees joining the armed 
forces. The Selective Service Act provision pro- 
viding that private employers shall reemploy 
persons resigning to enter the service of the 
Merchant Marine is not applicable to public 
agencies and is not binding on the city. (Red- 
ding v. City of Los Angeles, et al, 185 P. 2d. 430, 
Cal.) 


Eligibility of Coast Guard Temporary Re- 
serves. The New York court has held that one 
is entitled to veterans’ status for civil service 
preference purposes where he has actually and 
actively served as a temporary member of the 
United States Coast Guard Reserve. The court 
stated that under Article V, section 6 of the 
New York State Constitution, the only require- 
ments for a preferential status are (1) member- 
ship in the armed forces of the United States, 
and (2) service therein in time of war. There 
are no further restrictions or limitations upon 
the kind or degree of service, so that a patrol- 
man who enrolled in the Coast Guard for part- 
time general duty not to exceed four days each 
month, from October g, 1942 until Sept. go, 
1945, was entitled to veterans’ status for civil 
service preference purposes on a competitive 
promotion examination. (Rubin v. Conway, 74 
N. Y. S. (2d) 166, Sup. Ct. Sp. Term.) 

Editor's Note: The decision follows the rul- 
ing of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia in Mitchell v. Hubickey (Cohen), 
160 F. 2d g15, now pending before the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The federal court construed 
the term “ex-service man” as used in the Fed- 


eral Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 as includ- 
ing a temporary reservist in the Coast Guard 
as a “member of the armed forces.” The New 
York Constitution refers solely to those who 
served as members of the “armed forces of the 
United States in time of war.” 


Discharge 


Modification on Appeal. A policeman in the 
city of Miami Beach, Florida, had been re- 
moved by the city manager and the chief of 
police on the ground that he had been guilty 
of conduct unbecoming an employee of the 
city. The policeman appealed to the personnel 
board to review the disinissal, seeking reinstate- 
ment. The personnel board after a hearing 
found the policeman guilty of the charges based 
on the record before it, but held that the re- 
moval of the policeman was “not warranted, 
and is harsh and unjust.” The board ordered 
the removal “cancelled but without prejudice 
to the right of the chief of police and the city 
manager to take such other and different dis- 
ciplinary action (but not in conflict with the 
findings of this board as herein expressed) as 
they may deem appropriate.” The court held 
that the personnel board could not restrict or 
limit the authority of the appointing officer in 
the type of disciplinary ‘action which may be 
taken by him in dealing with the employee 
against whom charges were sustained. The 
function of the personnel board was solely to 
determine whether or not the charges were 
sustained by the facts and file its report “as a 
public record” in the office of the personnel 
department, as directed by statute. Thereupon 
the function of the board was at an end. The 
disciplinary action to be taken thereafter was 
under the statute the sole responsibility of the 
appointing officer. (Simpson v. Handberry, 33 
So. 2d 31, Fla.) 


Commission’s Approval Required for Rein- 
statement. In an action for reinstatement by a 
probationary employee, he may join as proper 
parties defendant the members of the civil 
service commission. The petitioner in this case 
joined the two members of the state civil serv- 
ice commission of Ohio as parties defendant to- 
gether with the chief of the division of aid for 
the aged in the department of welfare in a man- 
damus action compelling his reinstatement as 
an employee in that division. The Ohio Court 
of Appeals upheld the joinder of the members 
of the civil service commission in order to ob- 
tain complete relief, as approval by the civil 
service commission is necessary before a proba- 
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tionary employee can be removed, so that ac- 
tion by the commission is a necessary condition 
precedent to removal of a probationer. (State 
ex rel. Clements v. Babb et al., 75 N. E. [2d] 
247, Ohio.) 


Status of Deputy. The Ohio civil service law 
places in the unclassified service deputies of 
elective or major executive officers authorized 
by law to act for or in place of their principals, 
and holding a fiduciary relationship to the 
principal. The removal provisions of the law, 
requiring a statement of reasons and other 
formal procedure before dismissal may be 
made, do not apply to employees in the un- 
classified service. It was held that the superin- 
tendent of a city cemetery, a general clerk and 
a chief clerk in the light and water departments 
were not “deputies” within the statute except- 
ing the positions from the classified service, 
even though the incumbents of these positions 
might be called upon to perform some acts for 
the director of public service of the city. 
Neither could they be removed without charges 
merely because of an alleged fiduciary relation- 
ship, for fiduciary relationship alone is insuf- 
ficient basis for excepting positions from the 
classified civil service under the statute. To 
comply with the statute it must be a position 
having fiduciary relationship to the principal 
and the incumbent must be specifically author- 
ized by law to act for and in place of his prin- 
cipal. The positions not falling within such ex- 
ception, the court ordered the reinstatement of 
the employees for failure of the department 
head to remove them in accordance with the 
procedure provided for dismissal of classified 
employees. (State ex rel Shriver v, Ellis, 75 N. 
E. 2d 704, Ohio Ct. of App., Belmont Co.) 


Retirement 


Retirement When Under Charges. A writ of 
mandamus will be issued ordering the payment 
of a pension to a policeman who meets all of 
the conditions prescribed under the pension 
fund rules. The petitioner, a policeman, was 
held entitled to a pension under the Ohio 
Police Pension Relief Fund where he had 
served for 20 years and had voluntarily retired, 
thereby complying with all of the conditions 
of the rules under the fund. The Court of Com- 
mon Pleas held that it was incumbent upon the 
board to introduce evidence of misconduct on 
the part of the petitioner before petitioner had 
to introduce evidence of his innocence of any 
charges contained in newspaper articles. ‘The 
court further stated: 


... the board has full discretion to lay down the 
conditions upon which a pension will be refused, 
but if the claimant meets the conditions, the board 
has no discretion to refuse to order the pension. ‘Vo 
do so i$ an arbitrary abuse of discretion. 

The board of trustees was held not vested 
with absolute discretion of granting or with- 
holding a pension, but must set forth the con- 
ditions upon which a pension will be granted 
or refused, and is thereafter bound by the con- 
ditions. (State ex rel Merrill v. Greenbaum, et 
al., 75 N. E. 2d 598, Ohio.) 

Editor’s Note: This case may be distinguished 
from State ex rel Wight v. Morrison, 75 N. E. 
2d 106, Ohio, where the court refused to issue 
a writ of mandamus compelling a decision, but 
rather limited its writ to compel the holding 
of a hearing. This decision may also be dis- 
tinguished from the federal rule as to ad hoc 
decisions, as set down in the second Chenery 
case, 332 U. S. 194, (dissent by Jackson, J. in 
332 U. S. 200). 


Injury in Line of Duty. In an action for a 
pension for death arising out of injuries sus- 
tained in line of duty as a policeman, peti- 
tioner has the burden of proving a causal rela- 
tion between duty performed by the deceased 
and the immediate cause of his death. Peti- 
tioner, the widow of a member of the police 
department of Los Angeles, brought an action 
to compel payment of a pension to her on the 
ground that deceased’s death was caused by 
injuries received in the performance of his 
duty. Deceased died as a result of carcinoma 
of the kidney. Petitioner introduced evidence 
of injuries sustained by deceased in the line 
of duty, and the expert testimony of two 
physicians who stated their belief that de- 
ceased’s death was caused by injuries received 
in the performance of his duty. The city intro- 
duced opposing expert testimony, but the trial 
court found for the petitioner. On appeal, the 
District Court of Appeal affirmed the decision 
of the lower court, and held that though the 
burden of proof was upon petitioner, she was 
not required to prove the causal relation be- 
yond any doubt. The court stated that the find- 
ing of the trial court is conclusive as long as it 
is supported by substantial evidence, and would 
not be reversed on appeal. The court reiterated 
the rule that pension laws should be liberally 
construed with a view to conferring the bene- 
fits intended. (Lundrigan v. City of Los 
Angeles, et al, 186 P. 2d 12, Cal.) 


Compulsory Retirement for Disability. A 
member of a fire department cannot be forced 
into compulsory retirement after 20 years of 
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service because of partial permanent disability, 
without showing that such member is unfit to 
perform light duties to which he had been pre- 
viously assigned. The petitioner had been dis- 
abled in the course of his active duty as a bat- 
talion chief in the fire department. He was 
thereafter assigned to light duty at full salary. 
The court held that the Board of Trustees of 
the Fire Department Pension Fund could not 
retire the petitioner on a pension at not more 
than one-half of his regular salary as long as he 
was able to perform the light duties to which 
he had been previously assigned. (Breen v. 
Board of Trustees of N. Y. Fire Dept. Pension 
Fund, 74 N. Y. S. 2d 442, Sup. Ct. Sp. Term, 
N. Y. Co.) 


Judicial Review of Pension Committee’s De- 
cision. The Supreme Court of Michigan has 
held that the courts will not interfere with a 
decision of the police pension committee deny- 
ing a pension where the decision of the com- 
mittee is sustained by evidence and is neither 
arbitrary, capricious, nor fraudulent. The 
widow of a deceased policeman applied for a 
pension, claiming that deceased’s death was a 
result of injuries received in the line of duty. 
The police pension committee found that his 
death was not a result of such injuries and re- 
fused the pension. In an action for a writ of 
mandamus to set aside the decision of the com- 
mittee and to submit the issue of the cause of 
deceased’s death to a jury trial, the court held 
that the determination of the committee was 
final and not subject to a jury trial where there 
was evidence to sustain the decision of the com- 
mittee and it was not found to be arbitrary or 
capricious. Under the charter of the city of 
Detroit providing for the pension for which 
petitioner applied, there is no provision for 
appeal or review by the courts. The court has 
no jurisdiction to set aside the factual findings 
of the committee where there is substantial evi- 
dence in support of the findings. (Bemke v. 
City of Detroit, 28 N. W. 2d 897, Mich.) 


Administrative Discretion of Board. The 
courts will not invade the province of a board 
of trustees under a statute giving such board 
the power to hold hearings and determine the 
rights of a policeman in a pension fund. The 
petitioner had received a number of leaves of 
absences from the police department, and upon 
his return to service applied for reinstatement 
on the pension fund rolls. The board of trustees 
called a hearing to determine whether the 
petitioner had retired or had been on a leave 
of absence. Petitioner refused to attend any 


such hearing, and applied to the court for a 
writ of mandamus compelling the board to re- 
instate him upon the pension lists. The court 
held it could not mandamus a discretionary 
act on the part of the board, i. e., whether to 
grant or refuse petitioner’s request, but could 
merely order the granting of a hearing which 
the board had offered to hold. After such a 
hearing the court could review the decision of 
the board to see if there was an abuse of dis- 
cretion on the part of the board. The court will 
not entertain a hearing before the court in 
place of a hearing before the pension board 
which is vested with the authority to determine, 
the eligibility of petitioner under the statute 
creating the pension fund. (People ex rel. 
Loftus v. Keller, 75 N. E. (2d) 408, Ill., App. 
Ct.) 


Due Process in Hearing. A board of trustees 
in charge of a city retirement fund must afford 
a petitioner for a pension adequate notice and 
full opportunity to be heard and to offer evi- 
dence. Otherwise the board will be guilty of a 
lack of procedural “due process” as required 
by law. The court could mandamus the board 
to afford the petitioner the required notice and 
fair hearing, but the court itself does not gain 
jurisdiction over the issues of fact involved in 
the controversy itself just because the board 
failed to follow one lawfully required pro- 
cedure. The issue of fact as to whether the 
cause of death of petitioner’s husband was the 
natural and proximate result of an injury re- 
ceived in the course of his duty as an employee 
was an issue of fact to be decided by the board. 
Mandamus will not lie to direct a decision 
either in the affirmative or in the negative. 
An administrative board’s discretion may not 
be controlled by a writ of mandamus. The 
court is limited to issuance of a writ of man- 
damus to hold a fair hearing, and not to com- 
pel any specific decision by the board. (State 
ex rel Wright v. Morrison, et al, 75 N. E, 2d 
106, Ohio, Ct. of App., Hamilton Co.) 


Beginning Date of Prior Service Credit. 
Trustees of a retirement system may not fix 
the beginning date of prior service credit for 
beneficiaries of a public employee retirement 
system, but such beginning date must be pro- 
vided for in the statute authorizing the retire- 
ment system. In the absence of any fixed begin- 
ning date in the statute, the date of adoption of 
the general civil service system was held to be 
the beginning date for prior service credit 
under the terms of the statute. Although mar- 
ried female employees of the city were ex- 
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cluded from the general classification of the 
civil service until about the time of the adop- 
tion of the retirement system, the beginning 
date for their prior service credit was held to 
be the date of the adoption of the general civil 
service system, not the date of adoption of the 
retirement system. It appears that the ordi- 
nance adopting the retirement system had ex- 
pressly provided for membership in the system 
tor temale employees who had been excluded 
from the city civil service because of marital 
status. (Hubbard v. Board of Trustees of the 
Retirement System, 29 N. W. 24.779, Mich.) 


Constitutionality of Pension System. The Su- 
preme Court of Illinois has upheld the consti- 
tutionality of a pension statute which gives 
the retirement board of the fund the power to 
advise the city council as to the amount of the 
tax to be levied by the city each year to sus- 
tain the fund. The pension plan was attacked 
on the ground that it delegated the power to 
tax to a statutorily created retirement board, 
taking such power away from the city council. 
The court pointed out that the function of the 


retirement board is merely to advise the city 
council as to the amount needed annually for 
the fund, and that the city council has com- 
plete discretion as to the amount of taxes 
which shall be levied under the provisions of 
the act. 

The pension plan was also assailed upon the 
ground that it constituted a tax on one mu- 
nicipality for the use and benefit of another. 
The court held that although the board of edu- 
cation of the city is a body politic and corpo- 
rate, with power to sue and be sued, it does not 
necessarily follow that such board is not a part 
of or connected with the municipal govern- 
ment of the city. The board of education is a 
department of the government of the city, 
although in some respects it may be regarded 
as an independent municipal corporation. The 
raising of funds by the city to pay annuities 
and benefits to employees of the board of edu- 
cation, it was held, does not constitute a tax 
levied by one municipality for the use and 
benefit of another separate and distinct mu- 
nicipality. (People ex rel Schlaeger v. Jarmuth, 
75 N. E. 2d 367, Il.) 
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Construction and Analysis of Achievement 
Tests. Dorothy C. Adkins. United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
1947. 292 p. $1.25. (For sale by Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


We live in an age of measurement. Each 
year we devise new ways of measuring almost 
everything in nature—stars, atoms, and man 
himself. Geiger counters, Hooper Ratings, and 
Gallup Polls take their places alongside of such 
time-tested yardsticks as the thermometer, the 
stop-watch, and the popular election. While 
personnel workers discuss labor turnover rates 
and cost-of-living indices, engineers talk in 
terms of decibels and Mach numbers. We 
measure to predict and control the forces of 
nature. All this adds up to untold possibilities 
for higher standards of living, together with 
the chance of blowing ourselves to kingdom 
come. 

There is an interesting story of measurement 


in our own field of personnel administration. 


Part of this story is told by Dorothy Adkins in 
her new book Construction and Analysis of 
Achievement Tests. Here assembled for the 
first time is a substantial body of communicable 
knowledge on employment testing for the pub- 
lic service. The author has put together be- 
tween buckram covers a much-needed volume 
which fills most adequately a previous gap in 
the modern library of personnel management. 

The book was originally planned for use in 
training the examining staffs of the United 
States Civil Service Commission and the De- 
partment of the Army. In response to expres- 
sions of interest from other federal depart- 
ments, from state and municipal civil service 
agencies, and from university teachers and 
students, it was decided to make the publica- 
tion generally available. 

The scope of the subject is well stated in the 
subtitle, “The Development of Written and 
Performance Tests of Achievement for Predict- 
ing Job Performance of Public Personnel.” 
That the contents have been logically organ- 
ized is indicated by the five chapter headings: 
“Planning a Written Test,” “Constructing and 
Compiling Written Tests,” “Basic Statistical 
Tools,” “Analysis of Test Results,” and “Special 
Problems in the Development of Performance 
Tests.” The reader is thus given a virtual step- 
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by-step account of sci€itific employment test- 
ing from blueprint to finished construction. 

Dr. Dorothy C. Adkins, the author, is already 
distinguished as a psychologist. She deserves 
the similar recognition which she is now achiev- 
ing in the public personnel field. At present 
responsible for coordinating the test develop- 
ment program of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, she was formerly engaged in test 
development at the University of Chicago. 
For four years she was Chief of the Research 
and Test Construction Unit in the Social Se- 
curity Administration. 

In an unusually good preface, the author 
makes no apology for the inclusion of technical 
material in the text, but comes quickly to grips 
with the problems confronting those who would 
improve written and performance tests. Accord- 
ing to the author, the book “attempts to pro- 
vide an understanding of how a test fits into a 
total examination, of how to plan test content 
or how to determine what items should be 
constructed, of how items behave in combina- 
tion with each other and with other parts of 
the examination, of how to measure job suc- 
cess, and of how to tell whether items are, in 
fact, contributing to the prediction of job suc- 
cess.” She also points out that “the orientation 
throughout, unlike that of any available book 
on test development, is public personnel ad- 
ministration; most of the examples and il- 
lustrations used were obtained by probing into 
the experience of public personnel agencies.” 

In her acknowledgments, Dr. Adkins shares 
the credit for preparing the book with the 
various psychologists, statisticians, and other 
specialists who wrote or reviewed parts of the 
text. Particular reference is made to the assist- 
ance furnished by Ernest S. Primoff and 
Harold L. McAdoo of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, and by Claude F. Bridges and 
Bertram Fowler of the War Department. 

Dr. L. L. Thurstone gives his evaluation of 
the book in the foreword, in which he writes 
“Nowhere have I seen so complete a review 
of problems in the art of examining as we 
have here.” He also concludes “This volume 
will be welcomed by experienced examiners 
for its usefulness as a reference and by students 
because it is a readable text—and the only text 
in the field.” 

While a considerable part of the material 
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found in the text has already appeared else- 
where, it was widely scattered throughout the 
literature. Dr. Adkins has done a superior job 
in pulling together from many sources quotable 
writings, and in editing them into a well-knit 
and authoritative volume. At the end of each 
chapter is a list of selected references. Col- 
lectively, these lists comprise more than one 
hundred sources of information for the benefit 
of those readers who wish to go further into 
the technical phases of the subject. The book 
contains both an author and a subject index. 

Illustrative matter of the most practical 
kind appears in every chapter. There is an 
abundance of graphs, tables, and charts. Per- 
haps most useful, however, are the sample test 
questions, instructions to competitors, and job 
performance rating scales. 

A glossary of technical terms used in sta- 
tistical analysis of test results will help guide 
the layman through what may seem in a few 
spots like jungles of professional jargon. Al- 
though many technical terms are used, the 
ordinary reader may be relieved to know that 
“homoscedasticity,” “eta,” and “parabolic cor- 
relation coefficient” have been excluded as not 
needed in dealing with practical test problems. 

Not recommended for light summer reading, 
the book is sound, scholarly, and scientific. In- 
deed, considering the technical nature of the 
subject matter, the presentation can be called 
clear and comprehensive. The reviewer sug- 
gests no mere once-over-lightly reading, but a 
thorough study which should include re- 
reading and discussion. In brief, it is an ideal 
text for personnel staff training. 

To the reviewer, the book is fundamentally 
concerned with values rather than figures. The 
author repeatedly and successiully drives home 
the importance of validity and practicality in 
civil service testing. While statistical methods 
are described in considerable detail, they are 
recommended only as a means to an end— 
the desirable end of improving tests so that the 
right man is placed in each job throughout the 
public service. The described methods of con- 
structing and analyzing tests tell how the major 
function of civil service agencies can be more 
effectively performed. 

In the realm of human relations an amazing 
vista of developments appears just ahead of us. 
While the author and her collaborators deal 
with only one segment of these developments, 
they have contributed appeciably in that one 
segment—the forecasting of job success on the 
basis of measured human skills and abilities.— 
HEnry F. Hussarp, Federal Personnel Council. 


Personnel Administration—A Point of View 
and a Method. Paul Pigors and Charles A. 
Myers. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York and London. 1947. 553 p. $4.50. 
Personnel Administration—A Point of View 

and a Method constitutes a welcome and valu- 
able addition to the already enormous litera- 
ture in this area of management science. The 
work is at once a comprehensive treatment of 
the subject, the expression of a philosophy of 
personnel administration, and the exposition 
of a method and its application; paradoxically 
enough, it is not however, strictly speaking, a 
handbook for the technicians. Essentially, it 
is a student text which will also be studied with 
profit by personnel officers and their staffs, and 
which might well be more than scanned by 
many other components of the industrial hier- 
archy from the top management level down to 
first-line supervisors, and by union representa- 
tives and shop stewards. As a teaching text, 
about one-third of the volume is given over to 
actual case illustrations drawn from the field 
of industrial personnel administration, ap- 
propriately geared in with the basic chapters of 
the method described, illustrating the applica- 
tion of that method, and providing a mass of 
discussion questions for use in the case-study 
approach. 

Students of the subject who are seeking in- 
formation on the specifics of personnel admin- 
istrative procedures will not find in this volume, 
perhaps, the kind of technical blueprint from 
which working models may be slavishly con- 
structed. The authors have not set themselves 
the task of comparative analysis of personnel 
techniques (although incidentally, many of 
these are treated peripherally, by reference and 
allusion). 

In the field of personnel administration, as 
in other fields, it is probably of more im- 
portance that personnel practitioners should 
comprehend the whole personnel activity as an 
interrelated unity rather than that they should 
possess themselves of the utmost technical 
competence in isolated segments of the activity 
to the exclusion of the related parts. Whether 
or not this dictum finds general acceptance, it 
is certainly bolstered by the exposition of the 
authors’ concept of personnel administration. 

Aside from the section on specific cases, the 
text itself treats with continuity the nature of 
personnel administration, the handling of 
personnel problems, diagnosis of organizational 
stability, the building and maintenance of work 
teams, wages and hours, employee services and 
programs, and the personnel point of view. 
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Fundamentally, the authors’ treatment recog- 
nizes as an axiom that personnel administra- 
tion is an integral, and therefore not segregable, 
component of management which, as a pro- 
fession, an art, and a science, makes its con- 
tribution to the growth of workers and their 
individual as well as group satisfactions and 
effectiveness ultimately through the medium of 
all levels of management. It is the personnel ad- 
ministrator’s job to bring to top management 
the personnel point of view and, in a staff ca- 
pacity, to participate in the formulation and 
administration of policy, to develop implement- 
ing personnel procedures, to assay and promote 
organizational stability. 

The method propounded for dealing with 
personnel problems is the understanding of 
significant relationships by means of “policy- 
centered thinking,” “person-centered think- 
ing,” and a recognition of “time as process,” 
all of which contribute to evaluation of the 
situation. Getting down to cases requires ap- 
plication and inter-play of all these media, and 
integrated solutions based on grasp of the 
individual’s problem, fundamental manage- 
ment policies, and accepted principles of 
personnel administration. Basic to successful 
accomplishment of these ends is skillful inter- 
viewing, to which an especially good chapter is 
devoted. In fact throughout the book, emphasis 
on the interview as a device essential to all 
phases of the activity is both explicit and im- 
plicit. 

Having defined a point of view and a method 
as outlined above (in much simplified form 
necessarily), the authors proceed to detail their 
application to broad general areas of personnel 
administration. They demonstrate how diag- 
nosis of organizational stability is made _ pos- 
sible by study of certain indices of employee 
morale, labor turnover, internal mobility, and 
complaints and grievances. They show how in- 
dividual and organization stability may be 
promoted by the application of “situational 
thinking” to procedures for creating and main- 
taining effective work teams, through the 
formulation and implementation of integrated 
policies governing recruitment, selection, place- 
ment, training, employee rating, promotion, 
transfer, downgrading, lay off, discipline and 
discharge. There are valuable chapters on the 
formulation of wage policies and wage admin- 
istration, methods of wage payments, hours of 
work, employee services, health and safety, and 
employee participation in production prob- 
lems. 

Obviously, this work is directed chiefly to 


the problems of industrial personnel adminis- 
tration; most of the cases cited are drawn di- 
rectly from industrial experience, and public 
personnel administration is hardly mentioned. 
Nevertheless, the point of view and the method 
advanced here, with minor exceptions too 
slight to be mentioned, are equally valid as an 
attitude and approach for the guidance of 
governmental management and personnel of- 
ficers, no matter at what jurisdictional level. 

As a practical synthesis of a philosophy of 
personnel administration, this volume by 
Messrs. Pigors and Myers warrants the thought- 
ful consideration of everyone interested in the 
cultivation of personal growth, not only in the 
job situation, but in the broader life situation 
of which it is a part—RicHARD W. GANONG, 
Federal Security Agency. 


Labor Relations and Human Relations. Ben 
jamin M. Selekman. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1947. 255 p., $3.00 
Benjamin Selekman has analyzed the core of 

the problem in the historical cause of collective 

bargaining and in the subsequent evolvement 
of labor relations. He has traced the influence 
of human reaction upon the intricate network 
of relationships established when a union enters 

a workplace. His synthesis is intellectually dar- 

ing and timely as the still formative relation- 

ships between management and unions are de- 
veloping. 

The author’s style is smooth and yet his 
analyses are succinct. In a readable book, he has 
provided meaty arguments in half the space 
others might have used. A review of some of 
the book’s highlights will delineate the author’s 
constructive approach to the central challenge 
of labor relations: how to achieve in daily shop 
behavior the cooperation necessary for realiz- 
ing both full production and maximum human 
satisfaction. 

Fifteen million employees, or almost one- 
half of all engaged in private industry, are now 
working under union agreements. Never before 
have strikes and collective bargaining been on 
so wide a scale. Trade unionism arouses intense 
loyalties, bitter antagonisms and more and 
more forms of confusion. The author comments 
that an impasse has developed in collective 
bargaining, because we have yet to learn what 
is involved in making it work from day to day. 
The objective is to draft a contract satisfactory 
to both management and union through which 
they will achieve an orderly administration of 
daily affairs. Often, however, only disappoint- 
ment and dismay are the end results. 
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When a union enters, some kind of new re- 
lationship has to be built. Relationships can 
never be conceived as static creations. From 
the moment a union begins to organize, 
throughout the whole transition to collective 
dealings and into the period of continuing 
joint administration, the relationships existing 
between management, union, and men hold 
the key to collective problems and processes. A 
democratic circular relationship promotes ob- 
servance of agreements. The creation of it is a 
difficult, time-consuming task. Selekman con- 
trasts this with “cracking down” which imposes 
observance, but it also consumes time and 
exacts costs—and without anything much to 
show for them in final results. 

Desired labor relationships emerge from con- 
crete dealings and activities. Shop law, like 
“law and order,” generally evokes no concern 
when it is operating smoothly. Selekman re- 
minds us that the heart of the union agree- 
ment lies in its grievance procedures. Griev- 
ances are inextricably interwoven not only with 
objective shop conditions but with the whole 
texture of subjective shop relationships. A 
clinical approach to grievances and grievance 
machinery is urged, rather than the present 
legalistic approach. No complaints prove more 
impervious than protests against change 
whether an innovation affects the workers ad- 
versely or promises benefit. Management has 
yet to recognize the true nature of this block. 
They have concentrated on what changes are 
necessary, but not how they should be insti- 
gated. 

Daily conduct of shop relations in terms of 
the psychological and social factors that make 
them human relations calls for expert skills 
of leadership. Management, from foremen to 
top executives, sorely needs a steady hand and 
imperturbable temper. Industrial leaders need 
emotional maturity. In all circles such maturity 
might well become an aspiration. It still repre- 
sents a scarce commodity. An increasing amount 
of thought is being given to means of training 
foremen and stewards for the effective perform- 
ance of duties. The task must be framed in 
terms of what they feel as well as what they 
must know. When it comes to action, emotions 
are far more stubborn than the most logical 
facts. Training also must include attention to 
the men themselves. 

In the union leader’s case, the primary de- 
mand is for emotional maturity. A good labor 
leader never evokes emotions beyond the limits 
of their release in legitimate action. Selekman 
suggests that the “language system” of an ac- 


cepted union must be made to serve continu- 
ing relationships of administration rather than 
occasional conflicts. The union gospel of 
purchasing-power theory also needs to be re- 
valuated. The author concludes with the note 
that democracy everywhere requires participa- 
tion and self-regulation.—AuRA-LEE AGETON, 
Los Angeles Department of Water and Power. 


Getting Along with Unions. Russell L. Green- 
man and Elizabeth B. Greenman. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 1947. 153 p., $2.50. 
Too long have public officials stuck their 

heads in the sand when “unions” have been 
mentioned. Having shut out the bogey of 
organized employees by thus declaring union- 
ization “illegal” or “contrary to the public in- 
terest,” they forget the long acceptance of 
governmental employee unionization in other 
countries. They forget more: that in this 
country employees are going to find some means 
of grouping together to discuss their financial 
needs and views on working conditions with 
their superiors. Temporary legal impairments 
do not stop a trend. 

It is to this inevitability that the authors 
address themselves, though in the industrial 
field. They state in the preface, “No one can 
ever write a perfect labor agreement. Nor can 
even a reasonably satisfactory agreement be 
written by anyone except direct representatives 
of the management and the labor organization 
involved. But there are certain basic principles 
and techniques that can be applied advanta- 
geously in all union negotiations. These prin- 
ciples have continuing value, regardless of 
current government policies toward interven- 
tion in management-union affairs.” This is the 
book, in essence. 

The ten chapters by which this essence is 
distilled discuss the art of collective bargain- 
ing (8 pp.), union recognition (12 pp.), union 
objectives in collective bargaining (24 pp.), 
management strategy in contract negotiation 
(31 pp.), negotiating wage changes (12 pp.) 
seniority versus merit (6 pp.), union security 
from the company’s standpoint (4 pp.), griev- 
ance procedure (g pp.), management safe- 
guards in union agreements (19 pp.), and ad- 
ministering union contracts (27 pp.). 

Mr. Greenman is personnel director of the 
General Cable Corporation, an organization 
that has had a generally successful labor history. 
The book reflects experience gained at the 
negotiating table. Some of it is not applicable 
to governmental areas, for it is largely con- 
cerned with a production type of industrial 
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operation not related to governmental service 
functions. Unfortunately, the authors’ de- 
parture from principles to interpretations of 
the Wagner Act, and their pique at NLRB ac- 
tions under the Act, dates a portion of the 
book as historical. Too, let there be no mistak- 
ing that this is a management statement of 
the purposes and aims which are brought to 
collective negotiations. 

As the authors present their practical coach- 
ing hints to management in its dealings with 
unions, I shared their insistence that the ne- 
gotiators thoroughly understand the traditions 
and backgrounds of the unions with which they 
were negotiating; that applicable labor law 
be reviewed. The discussion of grievance pro- 
cedure, mediation, conciliation, and arbitra- 
tion could be transplanted to governmental 
environs. Inclusion of the AF of L ‘Four Com- 
mandments of Progressive Collective Bargain- 
ing,” and its answer to the question, “What 
does a strike cost?”’, were of interest. Comments 
regarding selection of negotiators, the need for 
complete, accurate, and up-to-date information, 
and the desirability of not only meeting union 
demands with counter-proposals but of present- 
ing management proposals initially so that 
management is not continually on the de- 
fensive; the importance of timing, not only for 
the negotiation date but during the negotia- 
tions; the matters to which management should 
give attention in protecting its own “rights’”— 
these are all discussed concisely with, generally, 
sound summarizations of existing experience. 
This is not a book which blazes new trails; its 
purpose is to put through a road where only a 
trail may now be marked. 

The final chapter, “Administering Union 
Contracts,” was of especial interest. I felt the 
book would have been strengthened by giving 
more space to this subject. The value, the 
strength of an agreement is not in a document 
duly signed, but in the understandings of one 
another’s problems reached during the negotia- 
tions and the cooperative working out of prob- 


lems which begin to arise the day the agreement 
goes into effect. Is the spirit of the agreement 
understood and accepted by both parties, or is 
this to be an agreement where literal interpre- 
tation governs the year’s actions? As the authors 
developed tips in preparing grievance cases, I 
felt that the second view was endorsed, as a 
practical necessity. This may be unfair to the 
authors. 

Emphasis on requiring grievances to be 
handled at the foreman level was interesting 
and practical. For example: “Of foremost im- 
portance is the matter of letting the foreman 
know when a grievance is a grievance and 
when it is not. There will be many personnel 
problems confronting the foreman which have 
to be handled outside of the grievance ma- 
chinery. And there are others which, if so 
handled, will result in engendering major 
grievances that could even lead to wholesale 
contract violation.” 

Similarly pointed are observations about the 
personnel organization and its role in inter- 
preting and applying the agreement. Many a 
restrictive clause now exists in agreements be- 
cause personnel executives were not quick to 
eliminate “horrible situations” which became 
union rallying points. Finally, I felt a par- 
ticularly strong case was made for the need of 
familiarizing line management with contract 
terms. All too frequently a knowledge gap de- 
velops at some supervisory level between the 
negotiators and the men who put a collective 
agreement into daily operation. It could be 
critical. 

This is a “down-to-earth” book. Its strength 
lies in its conciseness, its simple style, and its 
discussions on strategy in negotiations and the 
administration of the agreement. Its weaknesses 
are its dated legal references and a philosophy 
engendered by them, a somewhat loosely or- 
ganized book, and a tendency toward emphasis 
on literal interpretation, and the grievance pro- 
cedure. MERRILL J. CoLLeTT, Bonneville Power 
Administration. 
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Public Personnel Field 





Personnel Administration—General 
Jouno, R. J. Establishment board in the 
federal civil service. American Political 
Science Review. 41 (5) October, 1947, 955- 
62. On February 4, 1946, federal personnel ad- 
ministration was further decentralized to the 
departments and agencies by Executive Order 
9691 permitting “establishment boards” in the 
field service. The Act of 1883 also permitted 
“examining boards” of which there were two 
general types: “local boards” to serve as in- 
formation and examination-monitoring centers; 
and “rating boards” to recruit applicants and 
to rate applications (unassembled examina- 
tions) for trades and labor positions. Most 
local boards are located in the Post Office De- 
partment. Examinations for positions under 
local board jurisdiction were rated by the Civil 
Service Commission. World War II prompted 
extension of “local board” functions; some 
rated unassembled examinations and certified 
eligibles. Since VJ Day, local boards have con- 
centrated on administering assembled exam- 
inations for the Commission. World War II 
also prompted expansion in number and func- 
tion of rating boards; many conducted and 
rated assembled examinations. Now the “estab- 
lishment boards,” sometimes called “rating 
boards,” are recruiting, examining, and certify- 
ing applicants in the professional, sub- 
professional, technical, scientific, and admin- 
istrative fields and at the highest levels. ‘They 
are offices of the Commission and under direct 
supervision of its regional directors. The con- 
tinuing board consists of three or more mem- 
bers of whom one is chairman, usually from top 
management, and another executive secretary. 
If a physician is available, he may be added for 
medical advice. Part-time examiners, known 
as “panel members,” who assist in rating exam- 
inations, are chosen from employees who are 
subject-matter specialists. Fellow employees and 
the public find it difficult to differentiate be- 
tween the secretary’s agency and Commission 
activities. The board should be viewed as a 
distinct organizational entity within the given 
establishment. In those agencies which have 
decentralized fully, the board program is prov- 
ing eminently successful. ‘The benefits accruing 
from complete decentralization—particularly 
expeditious action in recruiting, examining 
and placement activities—are becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent.—Aura-Lee Ageton. 


Parks, Donald S. Survey of the training and 
qualifications of personnel executives. Person- 
nel Journal 26 (7) January, 1948: 256-66.— 
Last year the University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio, undertook a survey to determine what 
types of training, education, and qualifications 
practicing personnel executives have had, and 
what type of educational training they believe 
desirable for a student wishing to enter the 
field of personnel management. Questionnaires 
were sent to 147 of the leading industrial, retail, 
utility, and service companies in the Toledo 
area and throughout the United States. Replies 
were received from personnel executives of 
84 companies, the smallest employing 170 and 
the largest 280,000 employees. Sixty-eight per 
cent of the executives reporting were college 
graduates. Most of these men were in the liberal 
arts college, but several had majors in a school 
of business administration and there were a 
few law graduates. Firms employing technical 
and research personnel indicated preference for 
their personnel workers to have science or 
engineering degrees. Positions which practicing 
personnel executives have held since leaving 
school vary greatly. The greatest frequency oc- 
curred in the following order: sales, production 
supervisory work, employment positions, and 
teaching. Actual experience or familiarity with 
the departments of which the personnel man 
is eventually to have supervision is considered 
a prerequisite by most of the personnel execu- 
tives today. The larger companies placed 
emphasis on ability to handle and to get along 
with people, whereas smaller concerns stressed 
recent work experience in the factory. The 
executives were asked to rate, in order of prefer- 
ence, subjects they considered most valuable 
to college students who plan to find employ- 
ment in the personnel field. The most valuable 
subject for present practicing personnel men 
is psychology by a wide margin of preference 
over the second subject, economics. Following 
in order of preference are English, labor law, 
and business management. Many executives 
expressed the belief that a liberal arts, or any 
other, curriculum which trains individuals to 
understand people, get along with others, think 
clearly, and express themselves through speak- 
ing techniques and written form, has the 
requisites for personnel work. They maintain 
that the special techniques of personnel can be 
acquired easily and quickly after the individual 
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is employed within the industry. There was 
agreement, however, that specialized personnel 
courses could be taught by universities and 
would provide correct preparation for college 
graduates intending to enter personnel work. 
Training programs for the new college em- 
ployee have in common the suggestion that 
each should be assigned to as many depart- 
ments within the company as will be necessary 
in order that he may operate effectively in his 
personnel position. The majority of companies 
prefer their people to have had some work ex- 
perience before entering personnel work, and 
where that is not possible, they usually provide 
it before the trainee is assigned a position in the 
personnel department. (Article contains seven 
tables, indicating more completely the basis 
upon which the conclusions were drawn, and 
several verbatim comments quoted from re- 
sponses to the questionnaires, as examples.) 
—Kenneth Byers. 


Rutledge, Donald A. Civilian personnel ad- 
ministration in the war department. Public 
Administration Review 7 (1) Winter, 1947: 
49°59-—The development of a civilian person- 
nel program by the War Department during 
World War II is of particular interest today be- 
cause it provides a demonstration of (1) effec- 
tive decentralization of authority to field 
establishments; and (2) utilization of the con- 
cept of personnel administration as a “human 
engineering” operation of prime importance 
to management. Reacting immediately to the 
war-time need for rapid establishment of an 
adequate civilian force, the Department in 
quick succession (1) inaugurated for the first 
time a positive personnel program; (2) decen- 
tralized personnel authority to departmental 
field offices; (3) decentralized further to in- 
dividual operating units in the field; (4) set 
the central personnel staff to developing poli- 
cies, manuals, regulations, guides, and stand- 
ards for use by the personnel sections at the 
operating units; and (5) instituted a formal 
post-audit inspection program to check on the 
local administration of the department-wide 
policies and procedures. The aim of the central 
personnel staff was to outline the essentials of a 
positive and comprehensive personnel program, 
to aid in securing and training local personnel 
staffs with the skills and concepts necessary to 
carry out such a program in each operating 
unit, and to provide continuing constructive 
review of local operations. The personnel pro- 
gram for each activity encompassed (1) recruit- 
ment and placement; (2) training and safety; 


(3) classification and wage administration; (4) 
employee relations; (5) rules and regulations. 
Decentralization of actual responsibility to 
operating units resulted in a high level of 
performance of personnel functions, and an 
efficient one. The Department and its field 
activities were “sold” on the value and impor- 
tance of a comprehensive personnel manage- 
ment program. Policy control from the central 
office was effective in securing correct and uni- 
form action at all stations. The inspection 
program served both to insure compliance and 
to provide for continuing improvements.— 
Robert E. Culbertson. 


Warner, Kenneth O. What’s ahead for per- 
sonnel! Personnel Administration 10 (2) No- 
vember, 1947: 1-4.—‘“If someone should ask you 
the four or five most important problems to be 
solved by public personnel administrators dur- 
ing the next decade, what would you tell them?” 
Almost three score line and staff officials in 
state, local, and national government service, 
all distinguished for their contributions to the 
advancement of personnel administration, an- 
swered this question. Most noteworthy are the 
observation of across-the-table talk among per- 
sonnel people of their professional and personal 
shortcomings, and of an emerging recognition 
that people count for more than things in get- 
ting a job well done. These are the broad goals 
in terms of problem areas mentioned most fre- 
quently: (1) the personnel function—this needs 
definition and consideration of where and how 
it should be carried on; (2) the personnel office 
—can there be agreement on organization, cen- 
tralization or decentralization, relationships of 
personnel with line and other staff officers, the 
role of the civil service and departmental per- 
sonnel offices? (3) the employee—what is the 
substitute for competition as a device for pro- 
curing efficiency? How do you deal with his 
morale, motivation, organizations, security, col- 
lective action, understanding of programs, and 
training? (4) the jargon—definition of terms 
and development of a basic language under- 
standable to operating officials as well as per- 
sonnel specialists; (5) the appraisal—need for 
isolation of factors underlying success and fail- 
ure in specific cases and agencies, development 
of reports which help line officials evaluate 
their work and yours, development of perform- 
ance standards for public service occupations; 
(6) the classification system—need for constant 
re-examination of present multiplication of job 
pigeonholes, and heed to the advances made by 
job evaluation experts in industry; (7) the re- 
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cruitment process—focus on recruitment of high 
level executive, administrative, and _profes- 
sional people, rather than the mass of em- 
ployees; (8) the examination and selection 
process—need for validation studies of present 
selection techniques and valid qualifications 
requirements; (g) the veteran—since he is here 
to stay, how can you maintain principles of 
merit and efficiency within the framework of 
veterans preference? (10) the personnel man— 
he should acquire new attitudes which regard 
rules as a means rather than an end. There is 
a firm insistence that personnel people do a 
thorough job of self-appraisal. Present efforts 
to gain prestige for the craft should be aug- 
mented by greater recognition and develop- 
ment of the technical quality of personnel 
work. The fetish for placing personnel right on 
the top rung of the organizational ladder is 
mentioned frequently. Development of broad 
policies, procedures, and standards for the 
guidance of operating officials comes first on 
the priority list of a personnel director for one 
of the larger federal establishments. Other 
critics point to narrowness of attitudes toward 
other staff officers, the all too pervasive tend- 
ency toward specialization and fragmentation 
of the personnel function, the attitude of con- 
servatism toward new developments, and the 
failure to provide positive leadership. Programs 
and journals of professional societies reveal in- 
creasing acceptance of the idea that impetus 
should now be given to the accent-on-people 
approach to management. Time may come 
when “human relations” displaces and stands 
for everything we now think of when we 
talk of “personnel management.”—Miriam A. 
Margolies. 


Personnel Agency Management 


Jackson, W. C. and Adams, J. D. Survey of 
personnel department costs. Personnel Journal 
26 (7) January, 148: 244-47. The manager of a 
personnel department charged with the re- 
sponsibility of recruiting manpower, training, 
and maintaining health and welfare programs 
has little concrete evidence on which to base 
justification of his costs, because returns on 
these activities are intangible. Data on the costs 
of maintaining different functions by type and 
size of industry, however, permit comparisons 
and the computation of averages as guides in 
budgeting and program planning. A survey was 
made in the Indianapolis area of thirty com- 
panies divided into three approximately equal 
groups according to the type of industry con- 
cerned—metal manufacturing, miscellaneous 


manufacturing, and services and retail. Cost 
breakdowns were made of ten carefully defined 
personnel activities: employment, wage and 
salary administration, recreation, employee 
welfare, training, safety, medical and first aid, 
labor relations, cafeteria, and house organ. 
Averages for the different activities varied 
according to the type of business, but total 
average personnel costs were about the same 
regardless of company function. The average 
expense for all companies for conducting per- 
sonnel activities was $45 to $50 per employee 
per year. Only four of the thirty companies 
budgeted less than $20 per employee. Recom- 
mended size of the personnel staff on the basis 
of information gathered in this study is one for 
each one hundred employees. (Table, defini- 
tions and questionnaire included.)—Roberta 
Scott. 


Classification; Pay 


Hanawalt, Wilbur R. So you’re making a 
wage survey. Personnel 24 (3) November, 1947: 
179-85.—The industries in an area or a group 
of firms will find it useful to have factual wage 
information. A properly conducted wage sur- 
vey is the answer. It is recommended that a 
committee composed of representatives of sev- 
eral firms steer the activity. The jobs surveyed 
for wage purposes should comprise a represent- 
ative sampling of unskilled, semi-skilled and 
skilled types. Data about bonuses, overtime, in- 
centive pay, vacation pay, hours of work, etc. 
as well as basic rates must be secured. Careful 
job descriptions are required for uniform inter- 
pretation by data contributors. The tools for a 
wage survey include survey sheets (job descrip- 
tions and spaces for supplying data), general 
policy sheets (for pay practices), summary 
sheets and check sheets (for‘clearing up dis- 
crepancies). Analysis of the data involves a 
summary sheet for each occupation, breakdown 
sheets for minimum-to-maximum presentation, 
over-all summary sheets, and work sheets for 
organizing pay policy and practice items. To 
get firms to participate will require careful and 
diplomatic selling. Many firms are reluctant to 
disclose pay information. The data can best 
be gathered by personal interview. The confi- 
dential nature of the information must be re- 
spected. The data must be carefully evaluated. 
To present the results of the survey statements, 
tables, charts, graphs, etc. are used. The report 
should contain a foreword with definitions of 
key terms, a list of participating firms, and 
statements of general policies followed by dil- 
ferent ones. A code system will prevent the 
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association of specific data with specific firms. 
A wage survey involves expense, but it is the 
key tool in the careful management of payroll 
costs.—William G. Aertker. 


Hewes, George R. How Toledo’s municipal 
job classification system works. The American 
City 42 (11) Nov., 1947: 85.—Unique among 
municipal methods of adjusting a public pay- 
roll to cost-of-living indices or labor-negotiation 
requirements, the Toledo system of job classi- 
fication and pay adopted in May, 1947 was 
created by Hibbs and Associates, management 
consultants. The feature in which this plan 
differs from systems instituted by many con- 
sultant firms for city and state governments is a 
“dollar factor,” which, keyed to a point-credit 
classification structure and a cost-of-living in- 
dex, controls the entire city salary budget. ‘This 
was determined in part by analysis of Toledo’s 
fiscal position—its revenue and salary poten- 
tials. After conferences with employee repre- 
sentatives and the city management, the 
consultants analyzed and rated each job with 
credit points from 125 to 447. A formal ap- 
proach is used to determine the individual job 
ratings. From 11 to 14 factors—such as experi- 
ence, education, skill, hazard—are considered, 
preliminary points are established, and the 
tentative ratings are reviewed before a com- 
mittee of employee representatives and manage- 
ment. From this a permanent job evaluation is 
established. Annual salaries for each position 
are determined by multiplying the number of 
job credit points by the dollar factor. In To- 
ledo’s case, $16.25 per point per year was estab- 
lished for the 1947-1948 fiscal year. For example, 
the Hibbs formula rates a street department 
complaint clerk’s job at 167 credit points. Mul- 
tiplied by the dollar factor: 167 times $16.25 
gives $2,713—the annual salary for this com- 
plaint clerk’s job. Members of the city man- 
ager’s cabinet were rated at 405 points and are 
paid $6,681 a year. By the same method, a total 
of 409,135 points are set for all city positions. 
Multiplied by the dollar factor, this shows an 
annual payroll of $6,648,443 for Toledo’s 2,239 
employees. The new plan was instituted pri- 
marily to equalize salary relationships between 
the city’s 350-odd positions and those in com- 
parable industries, and reduced salaries for 101 
employees but raised salaries for 2,138. The 
Council, in adopting the system, also estab- 
lished a permanent Job Valuation Appeals 
Board comprising six employee and six man- 
agement representatives, with a civil service 
examiner as chairman.—Robert C. Garnier. 


Recruitment; Selection; Induction 


Barnard, Margaret W., and Brody, William. 
A new method of selecting health officers-in- 
training. American Journal of Public Health 
37 (6) June, 1947: 715-20.—The candidates 
seated themselves around a table and conducted 
their own examination. The examiners just 
watched and listened. This unconventional 
oral examination, called by the New York City 
Department of Health a “group oral perform- 
ance test,” was used in selecting new health 
officers-in-training. The group oral performance 
test was not designed to test knowledge or tech- 
nical experience (which were already evaluated 
in the preliminary selection process). Accord- 
ingly, five days ahead of the test, the candidates 
were given a set of instructions outlining two 
situations, in one of which they were to imagine 
themselves a group of doctors discussing a speci- 
fied public health problem, in the other of 
which each candidate was to address the group 
on any one of a list of selected topics. On the 
appointed day the eight candidates assembled 
in the examining room and, on the basis of 
written instructions handed to them, seated 
themselves around a table and proceeded with 
a three-hour discussion and series of talks. The 
four examiners seated themselves along the 
sides of the room and rated each candidate on 
the following six factors: appearance and man- 
ner, speech, attitude toward group, leadership, 
contribution to group performance, and scien- 
tific approach. The examiners unanimously 
selected five of the eight candidates as being 
qualified for the training program. This test 
appears to possess the following advantages 
over the ordinary oral interview: (1) It gives 
a three-hour, instead of a twenty-minute, period 
for observing each candidate; (2) It provides 
fair and equal treatment of all candidates, in- 
cluding the same questions carefully prepared 
in advance; (3) It concentrates attention on 
the candidates, eliminating the interplay be- 
tween candidates and examiners, and provides 
valuable information on the candidates’ actions 
and reactions in a group situation.—Bettie J. 
Levy. 


Mandell, Milton. The selection of super- 
visors. Personnel Administration 10 (2) Novem- 
ber, 1947: 22-23. The selection of a first-line 
supervisor presents a significant problem which 
does not exist to as great an extent in filling 
higher level supervisory positions, since per- 
formance in non-supervisory positions offers 
little evidence as to supervisory ability. Inter- 
ests, mental abilities, technical knowledge and. 
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judgment, and a host of other characteristics 
which are important can be measured with re- 
liability and validity, but measurement of per- 
sonal characteristics, despite its importance and 
despite recent developments in the field, re- 
mains behind the procession. Formal systematic 
methods should be used for supervisory selec- 
tion, supplemented by the use of informal 
methods to measure those factors which elude 
precise measurement. Types of selection meth- 
ods which have been used include interest in- 
ventories, mental ability, technical knowledge 
and judgment, organization, policies, and per- 
sonnel, supervisory judgment, reading com- 
prehension, training courses, oral interviews, 
performance on the job, and background in- 
formation. Experimentation will indicate which 
combination of these methods will give maxi- 
mum results at minimum costs for specific su- 
pervisory positions. The use of improved 
methods for the selection of supervisors will 
result in advances which will increase morale 
and production in any organization.—William 
Brody. 


Utter, Robert F. Relation of personality and 
character requirements to jobs in a civil serv- 
ice agency. Journal of Applied Psychology 31 
(6) December, 1947: 651-54. A total of 100 an- 
nouncements, published in the three years 
between 1941 and 1943 by a large civil service 
agency in the Los Angeles area were studied 
for personality and character requirements of 
a large number of jobs. From a paragraph titled 
“General Requirements” such qualifications for 
four job levels were taken: unskilled, semi- 
skilled, skilled, and sub-professional and _pro- 
fessional. Seventeen descriptive ‘phrases were 
chosen, such as “work effectively with other 
employees,” and “have integrity,” and these 
traits were correlated with the four job levels 
above. One would expect that a desirable per- 
sonality requirement would be found in more 
professional type jobs than unskilled jobs. 
A reversal of this expectancy occurs with “dis- 
play initiative,” “have excellent character,” 
“be responsible,” “be reliable and/or trust- 
worthy,” “‘be tactful,” “be diplomatic,” “think 
clearly,” “be energetic.” In each case the per- 
centage of unskilled jobs listing the require- 
ment is higher than the percentage in other job 
levels. Certain of the requirements conform to 
expectancy, notably: “have integrity,” “have 
resourcefulness,” “‘able to assume responsibil- 
ity,” “display good judgment,” and “able to 
meet the public.” Four other requirements 
showed no clear-cut conformance to expect- 


ancy. This indicates that for the agency 
involved, the random relation between “per- 
sonality” and “character” requirements and job 
class prevents the use of these listed require- 
ments as adequate job selection criteria. (Ar- 
ticle contains a table showing the percentage of 
jobs by level which require particular person- 
ality characteristics.)—Lyndon Babcock. 


Placement 


Maccoby, Nathan. Executive placement in 
the federal service. Personnel Administration 
10 (2) November, 1947: 18-21.—A large amount 
of time should be spent by personnel officers 
and operating officials in locating and selecting 
executives. ‘The emphasis of personnel offices 
on control functions prevents them from being 
invited to participate in executive selection. 
The press of other work and a feeling of hav- 
ing little to contribute have also hindered the 
personnel office’s work on executive selection. 
The personnel office’s role in executive selec- 
tion can include the following steps: working 
with operating officials in organizing the search 
for candidates; checking and evaluation of ref- 
erences; guidance and assistance in interview- 
ing candidates; and selecting tests for use. The 
personnel officer must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the agency’s program and objectives in 
order to participate in executive selection. 
Once this knowledge is acquired, the next step 


- is to build sources, of which one of the most im- 


portant is the group of present and former 
executives of the agency. Persons holding im- 
portant positions in other organizations are also 
an important source. The personnel officer 
should contribute to the evaluation of candi- 
dates. He can do so by assisting in analyzing 
the qualifications required, by providing for a 
number of interviews, rather than one, in order 
to increase interview reliability, and by helping 
in the analysis of the obtained data, The Office 
of Price Administration had a program of ex- 
ecutive placement. The personnel director 
worked with operating officials and his central 
and field office personnel staffs in developing 
this program. Each of the eight regional offices 
had an executive placement officer—Milton M. 
Mandell. 


Attendance; Leave 


Dietz, Walter. What management can do 
within the plant to control absenteeism. Per- 
sonnel 24 (3) November, 1947: 219-23. People 
talk about the time lost through industrial ab- 
senteeism, but the talk is not backed up by 
action, and the term “absenteeism” is ‘loosely 
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used. Workers either just stay away or are pre- 
vented from attending. Overcoming absentee- 
ism begins with. determining the facts. (1) 
Where absenteeism occurs. (2) When absen- 
teeism occurs. Is the rate the same every day? 
Investigate the work schedule. Is there a rela- 
tion between absenteeism and payday or other 
special occasions? (3) Who are absent. No real 
approach to “curing absenteeism” will be made 
until management thinking goes beyond asso- 
ciating absenteeism with “10 per cent of the 
employees.” Individual workers fail to report 
for individual reasons. (4) Why they do not 
come to work. If “where” absenteeism occurs 
has pointed to particular departments, manage- 
ment should consider the job itself, the worker, 
the supervisor and the place the job is done. 
In checking “‘who” are absent, personal data 
should be reviewed, including service and age, 
physical condition, work background, and 
home conditions. Employee morale should be 
examined. Management must ask itself some 
searching questions. If absenteeism is general, 
steps applying to all employees may be effec- 
tive. Awards and rewards sometimes bring 
about improvement. Family visits to the plant 
are often effective. In organized plants, the 
union may be helpful. Various specific tech- 
niques are effective only as they fit local condi- 
tions. Chronic offenders may have to be dis- 
charged. A clear-cut problem which cannot be 
solved within the plant can be relayed to the 
place where action can be taken. The super- 
visor will find some conditions which he can 
handle and others which he must report. Much 
of the improvement must come from his efforts. 
—Jesse C, Anderson. 


Unsigned. Paid vacation and sick leave in in- 
dustry, 1945-46. Monthly Labor Review 65 
(3) September, 1947: 331-34.—Data were col- 
lected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1945-46 covering 34,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments and 19,000 non-manufacturing es- 
tablishments in an attempt to provide a general 
picture of formal vacation and sick leave plans 
and the amount of vacation allowed after one 
year’s service. Formal vacation plans occurred 
in about 3 out of 4 manufacturing establish- 
ments for plant workers while g out of 10 man- 
ufacturers had vacation plans for office workers. 
Chemical industries provided vacations most 
commonly after one year’s service and also 
tended to give the longest vacations of manu- 
facturing industries. Of the non-manufacturing 
industries studied, vacations for plant and of- 
fice workers were provided after one year’s 


service for almost all department, clothing, and 
limited-price variety stores and electric light 
and power systems. The Pacific region manu- 
facturing industries ranked highest in the 
proportion of paid vacation plans, while the 
Southeastern and Southwestern regions lagged. 
Formal paid sick leave plans for plant workers 
were found in less than 3 per cent of plants 
studied but more than 8 per cent granted sick 
leave to office workers. Sick leave plans were 
more common in non-manufacturing than in 
manufacturing industries. (Tables covering 
paid vacation plans are included.)—Patricia C. 
Livingston. 


Working Conditions 


David, Lily M. Working conditions of public 
health nurses. Monthly Labor Review 65 (3) 
September, 1947: 302-03.—Due to increased 
emphasis on preventive medicine and health 
education, over 20,000 nurses, or about one- 
twelfth of all professional nurses in the United 
States, are employed in public-health nursing. 
A survey of registered professional nurses con- 
ducted in the early months of 1947 obtained 
information on working conditions of about 
1,350 public-health nurses. On the average, 
public-health nurses earned $184 a month in 
October, 1946, as compared with $170 to $175 
for all professional nurses. Earnings exceeded 
those for institutional, office and private duty 
nurses but were less than for nurse educators 
and industrial nurses. The work schedule for 
the majority of public-health nurses did not 
exceed 8 hours a day and 4o hours a week, as 
compared with a 44-hour average for all nurses. 
The highest average pay ($221 a month) was 
reported on the Pacific Coast, while New Eng- 
land nurses reported the lowest monthly earn- 
ings ($164). The size of the community had 
little apparent effect on earnings. The federal 
government paid the highest average monthly 
salary in October, 1946 ($218); state and local 
governments, from $185 to $190, and, private 
agencies, about $180. Monthly earnings tended 
to increase with experience and age. Nurses 
with college training earned more on the aver- 
age than other public-health nurses. During 
1946, public-health nurses averaged $83 for pro- 
fessional expenses. Almost all public-health 
nurses received paid vacations (2 or 4 weeks) 
and sick leave (2 weeks) after a year’s service. 
About 2 out of 5 nurses were covered by re- 
tirement pension plans. Only 1 in 6 received 
medical care in addition to basic salaries. Fed- 
eral government nurses received the longest 
sick and vacation leaves and are covered by a 
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retirement pension plan. Private agencies pro- 
vided insurance plans and medical care more 
often than government agencies. Public-health 
nurses expressed less dissatisfaction with their 
work than nurse educators or private duty or 
institutional nurses, and were about as well 
satisfied as industrial and office nurses. Federally 
employed nurses were generally more satisfied, 
and those employed by local governments were 
less satisfied than other public-health nurses.— 
Ruth C. Hanson. 


David, Lily M. Working conditions of pri- 
vate duty and staff nurses. Monthly Labor Re- 
view 65 (5) November, 1947: 544-48. About a 
third of the registered professional nurses serve 
as general staff nurses in hospitals, and private 
duty nurses constitute about a fourth of the 
total profession, according to a comprehensive 
survey of working conditions conducted during 
1947. The study brought out the fact that pri- 
vate duty nurses are generally more dissatisfied 
with their conditions of work than staff nurses. 
Their complaints centered around the lack of 
security—mainly due to the character of their 
work—and in respect to low pay and irregular 
work periods. This group was also found, gen- 
erally, to be older, to have greater experience, 
and to have more personal family responsibili- 
ties. Staff nurse dissatisfactions arose mainly out 
of the lack of security, also, but their pay and 
opportunities for advancement were a source 
of unrest as well. Both groups looked with dis- 
favor on the pay of non-professionals in com- 
parison with their own, and younger nurses 
were generally the least satisfied. Earnings of 
staff nurses were higher than those of private 
duty nurses in 1946, but they worked consider- 
ably longer hours. Staff nurses, who received 
meals and other maintenance values in addi- 
tion to cash, earned almost the same cash salary 
on the average as private duty nurses. The scale 
of earnings of private duty nurses was much 
broader than that of staff nurses, but hourly 
rate earnings of this group varied only slightly. 
Also, there was relatively less regional pay varia- 
tion among the private duty nurses as compared 
with other nursing groups. Both private duty 


and staff nurses had scheduled work-days typi- 
cally around 8 hours; also, both groups reported 
a larger proportion of night duty than others in 
the nursing field. Split-shift and “on call” re- 
quirements were more frequent for staff nurses, 
though less common than for other institu- 
tional positions. Two-fifths of staff nurse time 
was spent on duties that could presumably be 
delegated to less-trained personnel. Staff nurses 
enjoyed more vacation, sick-leave, and insur- 
ance benefits. Professional expenses of private 
duty nurses were high, due to the independent 
nature of their work. (Article contains tables 
showing pay scales by area and hours of work, 
and summarizing opinions of various working 
conditions.)—John C. Crowley. 


Suggestion Systems 


Gibbons, Charles C. The supervisor and the 
suggestion system. Personnel 24 (4) January, 
1948: 284-87. The supervisor (foreman or de- 
partment head) is in the best position to make 
a suggestion system effective because of his close 
relationship to the workers and to the problems 
of the work. The value of the ideas submitted 
and the benefit to employee relations justify 
the expense in money and in supervisors’ time. 
The success of the supervisor’s part in the sug- 
gestion system depends upon his belief in the 
worthwhileness of the system, his skill in en- 
couraging workers to submit suggestions, his 
openmindedness toward suggestions, his ability 
to explain the rejection of unusable suggestions 
and to help the worker to modify a rejected 
suggestion to make it usable, and finally his 
promptness in putting accepted suggestions to 
work. Awards should be determined by the sug- 
gestion committee (in whose membership the 
supervisors should be represented), but often 
must depend on the immediate supervisor's 
evaluation. Awards should be fully commen- 
surate with the value of the suggestion. Super- 
visors should be eligible to submit suggestions, 
but only when the new ideas are outside the 
range of their normal duties. Supervisors need 
specific training for effective participation in 
the suggestion system.—Kathryn A. Humm. 
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